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Great  Fun,  Good  Food,  Fine  Art  at  Street  Fair 


A  major  attraction  at  this  year's  street  festival  was  a  ferris  wheel 
which  couldn 't  spin  enough  times  for  some  festival  goers  who  came 
back  for  several  more  rides.  More  photos  are  on  pages  2  and  8. 


Smiling  faces  were  in  abundance  on 
a  sunny  Saturday  May  15  as  the 
Visitacion  Valley  Community  Center 
hosted  its  ninth  annual  Arts  Festival 
and  Street  Fair  on  Raymond  Ave. 

Plenty  of  music  and  good  food  were 
on  hand  as  local  residents  took  pride  in 
attending  their  neighborhood  event,  a 
spirited  celebration  of  accomplishment 
in  the  "valley  of  the  good  neighbor." 

Fair-goers  had  a  selection  of  many 
attractions,  which  included  games 
booths  and  several  rides,  the  most 
popular  being  a  ferris  wheel  and  car- 
rousel, with  many  riders  returning  for 
repeated  spins. 

A  fine  mix  of  popular  song  hits  were 
amply  deejayed  by  members  of  the  com- 
munity center's  staff,  who  frequently 
announced  many  of  the  guests  as  they 
made  their  rounds  through  the  fes- 
tivities. 

Barbeque  chicken  or  ribs,  hot  dogs, 
potato  salad,  cole  slaw,  baked  beans 
and  a  variety  of  soft  drinks  sold  briskiy 
at  the  auditorium,  while  customers 
lined  up  at  a  lemonade  stand  for  the  hot 
day's  most  popular  drink.  Plenty  of  val- 
ley youths  were  thirsty  after  a  rigorous 
session  of  jumping  inside  the  street 
fair's  ever-popular  rubber-intlated 
bounce  house. 

Marking  the  community  center's 
75th  anniversary  last  March  14,  a  new 
edition  of  a  hot-selling  WCC  teeshirt, 
destined  to  become  a  collector's  item, 
went  on  sale  for  $11. 

Dozens  of  interesting  painting, 
drawings,  and  crafts  were  attractively 
on  display  at  the  Arts  Festival  inside  the 
center's  ballroom.  World  famous  San 
Francisco  landmarks  were  the  subjects 
of  many  painting  and  drawings,  while 
other  artists  chose  more  contemporary 
settings  to  display  their  brusbwork. 
Carefully  crafted  pottery  and  other 
band-made  goods  demonstrated  the 
skillful  precision  of  their  creators. 
Many  ribbons  were  awarded  in  both  art 
departments,  a  fitting  reward  for  time 

and  effort  invested  in  a  picture  or  object 
that  indeed  could  tell  a  thousand  words. 


Valley  Neighbors  Have  Their  Day  at  City  Hall 


Residents  of  Visitacion  Valley  filled 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  hearing  room 
at  City  Hall  on  Tuesday,  May  25,  1993 
as  the  Supervisors'  Committee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  difficulties  in  Visitacion 
Valley.  Called  by  Supervisor  Shelley, 
Supervisors  Conroy  and  Hallinan  heard 
testimony  from  many  Valley  residents 
on  the  problems  they  face  day  to  day. 
They  also  heard  from  City  officials  as  to 
their  view  of  conditions  in  the  Valley 
and  what  measures  they  were  taking  to 
alleviate  any  perceived  problems. 

Ms.  Neal  of  the  Recreation  and 
Parks  Department  gave  an  overview  of 
the  situation  in  the  parks.  Many  people 
were  concerned  about  the  Visitacion 
Playground  at  the  corner  of  Cora  and 
Leland.  The  vandalism  has  been  so 
severe  and  so  steady  that  the  building 
has  been  closed  and  boarded  up. 
Neighbors  mentioned  several  times  that 
they  would  like  to  see  it  repaired  and 
reopened  for  activities  and  that  a  Police 
"subslation"-type  office  could  be  lo- 
cated there  as  well.  Ms.  Neal  estimated 
that  the  building  would  cost  about  $50 
thousand  to  reopen. 

Ms.  Deborah  Wittle,  Director  of 
Resident  Services  at  the  San  Francisco 
Housing  Authority  testified  as  to  the 
many  activities  and  programs  that  they 
are  considering  and/or  have  started  at 
Sunnydale  Housing.  She  stated  that 
they  have  initiated  a  $1.5  million  con- 


tract with  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  for  resident  safety,  and 
thatSunnydale  is  a  high  priority  on  their 
list  of  needy  areas.  SFPD  has  assigned 
3  officers  to  Sunnydale  from  1:00  p.m. 
to  11:00  p.m.,  as  the  residents  feel  that 
the  hours  when  youth  get  out  of  school 
are  the  most  difficult  Also,  there  is  now 
an  SFPD  "drop-in"  office  in  Sunnydale, 
so  that  the  neighbors  will  be  able  to 
know  the  police  officers  better  and  the 
officers  will  better  be  able  to  serve  the 
area  through  improved  communica- 
tions. 

Wittle  stated  that  SF  Housing 
Authority  has  contracted  with  City  and 
non-profit  agencies  for  services  to  be 
located  in  the  Sunnydale  complex  The 
S.  F.  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  and  the  S.  F. 
Recreation  &  Parks  Department  both 
have  facilities  open  in  Sunnydale. 
There  is  now  a  late  night  pool  program, 
and  the  S.  F.  Health  Department  is  col- 
laborating to  provide  services  to  the 
residents.  The  new  Girls  Academy,  lo- 
cated in  Sunnydale,  is  working  with 
Housing  to  get  additional  Summer  Jobs 
open  to  theyouth,  and  the  San  Francis- 
co Unified  School  District  has  estab- 
lished presence  with  their  "Unified 
Learning"  Program. 

HUD  is  financing  the  remodeling  of 
the  interiors  of  the  approximately  800 
units  in  Sunnydale.  The  complex 
bouses  over  2,000  residents.  It  is  es- 


timated that  80%  of  the  units  are  oc- 
cupied by  households  that  are  headed 
by  women.  Estimates  from  different 
sources  place  the  number  of  children  in 
Sunnydale  between  1,000  and  2,000. 
Ms.  Wittle  stated  that  during  the 
remodeling,  termed  the  "comp-mod", 
the  residents  will  be  relocated  within 
the  community. 

James  Armstrong  of  the  Bureau  of 
Street  Cleaning  testified  about  the 
property  at  1200  Sunnydale,  which  has 
generated  many  complaints  about  the 
lack,  of  upkeep  of  the  vacant  property. 
(This  is  the  property  where  the  old  Gatti 
Nursery  was  located,  and  has  since  been 
sold  and  resold.)  He  stated  that  this  is 
not  City  property,  and  he  has  referred 
the  problem  to  the  Health  Department 
for  code  enforcement,  since  Street 
Cleaning  cannot  legally  do  anything 
themselves  on  this.  The  Health  Depart- 
ment representatives,  who  were  not  in 
attendance,  were  qouted  as  saying  that 
they  had  turned  the  case  over  to  the  City 
Attorney's  office  and  they  "were  trying 
to  find  out  who  owned  the  property".  It 
was  asked  why  they  could  not  just  go 
check  the  assessor's  files,  but  there  was 
some  question  about  whether  recent 
changes  of  ownership  are  recorded 
promptly. 

Darrell  Fields,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Organizing  Project,  said  that  the  SFOP 

SEE  PAOE  THREE 


Muni  Proposes 
Bayshore  LRVs, 
Rutland  Reroute 

In  two  transit  developments 
designed  to  revitalize  the  City's  stag- 
nant lower  east  corner,  proposals  are  in 
the  works  to  build  a  ligiit  rail  line 
through  the  Bayshore  corridor  and 
reroute  the  56  Rutland  line  for  two 
blocks  eastbound  through  Visitacion 
Valley's  business  district  on  Leland 
Ave. 

Resulting  from  a  proposition  passed 
locally  in  1989  levying  a  half-cent  San 
Francisco  sales  tax  to  fund  transporta- 
tion projects,  a  contingent  of  Muni 
planners  presented  proposals  to  a  small 
group  of  Visitacion  Valley  and  Bay 
View/Hunter's  Point  residents  at  the 
Visitacion  Valley  Community  Center 
April  29  in  an  informative  meeting 
designed  to  explain  transit  alternatives 
and  listen  to  rider's  suggestions. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  project 
were  Muni  Planners  Peter  Straus  and 
Sue  Stropes,  and  Richard  Tilles,  a 
transportation  planner  with  Wibur 
Smith  Associates.  Each  covered  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  proposed  transit 
upgrade,  from  destination  alternatives 
and  proposed  dimensions  of  sidewalks 
and  traffic  lanes  with  a  rail  right-of-way 
to  the  addition  of  one  to  three  dozen 
light  rail  vehicles  (LRVs)  needed  for 
the  expansion,  all  tentatively  to  be 
housed  at  a  new  rail  yard  named  Metro 
East  adjacent  to  the  Misson  Bay 
development  at  7th  and  16th  Sts. 

Bayshore's  systems  planning  study 
commenced  last  November  as  part  of  a 
S10 million  survey  and  b.3dalready  held 
two  neighborhood  presentations  in  the 
Bay  View/Hunter's  Point  district  and 
on  Potrero  Hill. 

"We're  trying  to  figure  what  sort  of 
project  would  make  sense,"  explained 
Straus,  "what  people's  interests  are,  and 
where  we  might  go  from  here." 

Up  to  $95  million,  half  of  the  allo- 
cated funding  divided  between  the 
Bayshore  and  also-considered  Geary 
Corridor  projects,  is  potentially  avail- 
able for  local  public  transportation  im- 
provements  which  are  roughly 
scheduled  to  begin  operations  within  a 
decade. 

Actual  monetary  figures  have  yet  to 
be  determined. 

Muni  planners  and  consultants  have 
been  weighing  the  benefits  of  nine  ini- 
tial alternatives  for  better  transit  service 
that  include: 

*TSM,  a  low  cost  option  with 
transportation  systems  management 
(TSM)  changes  and  improved  bus  and 
commuter  rail  frequencies; 

•a  Third  Sl  trolley  coach  with  con- 
version of  the  15  Third  line  from  a  diesel 
to  trolley  coach; 

•a  light  rail  Metro  extension  along 
Third  St  operating  from  Muni  Metro's 
future  Mission  Bay  extension  near  16th 
and  Seventh  Sts.  extending  south; 

SEE  FAOE  THREE 


"Ready  for  Work" 
Off  to  Great  Start 

Ready  for  Work,  the  new  teen  job 
preparedness  program,  got  off  to  a 
roaring  start  last  month  with  many  stu- 
dents recruited  from  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School,  thanks  to  Bernadette  Ho, 
the  school's  CVE  advisor. 

Other  participants  joined  the  pro- 
gram from  McAteer  and  Riordan  High 
Schools,  and  Aptos  and  Visitacion 
Middle  Schools,  with  most  having 
little  or  no  work  experience. 

Ready  for  Work  prepares  students 
for  the  workingplace  with  skills  includ- 
ing resume  writing,  finding  and  keeping 
a  job,  interviewing  skills  and  time 
management  Although  the  current 
session  has  reached  capacity,  interested 
students  14  to  17  years  old  are  en- 
couraged to  apply  early  for  limited  en- 
rollment of  workshops  beginning  July 
11 

ContactSadie  White,  program  coun- 
selor at  Visitacion  Valley  Community 
Center  at  467-6400  for  more  informa- 
tion. 
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Thanks  to  Everyone 
Making  the  Street 
Festival  a  Success 

Many  hands  make  light  work,  and 
the  9th  Annual  Visitacion  Valley  Arts 
Festival  &  Street  Fair  was  a  pleasure  for 
all  involved.  The  sponsors  would  like  to 
thank  all  who  worked  so  hard  to  make 
our  annual  celebration  so  much  fun  for 
all  of  us. 

A  few  of  the  notable  names  of  1993 
are: 

ART  SHOW:  Alma  Taylor, 
Emanuel  Bonnicci,  George  &  Helen 
Doung,  Alice  Young,  Ida  Doninelli, 
Emma  Ho,  Leonora  Jordan,  Jayne 
Foster,  AJejandra  Fuentes,  Marge  De- 
Hertel,  Mary  Gradishar,  Silvia  Vargas, 
Tamara  Vargas,  Henrietta  Ryan, 
Ernestine  Evans,  Toni  Longa. 

KITCHEN:  Gail  Ardrey,  Linda 
Burton,  Emma  Magarrell,  Maggie 
Jacobs,  Delores  Umbarger. 

ENTERTAINMENT:  Madeline 
Robinson  &  the  Visitacion  Valley  Mid- 
dle School  Spirit  Team,  Vincent  Chao 
&  the  Visitacion  Valley  Elementary 
School  Dancers,  Regj  Dee  Oliver  &  the 
WCC  Music  Ensemble,  Micheal  J. 
Jones. 

GAMES,  BOOTHS  &  SUPPORl. 
Sadie  White,  Gayle  Justice,  Robert 
Gack,  James,  Ming  &  Lisa  Saelee, 
Denise  Williams,  Randy  Tanksley, 
Everett  Johnson,  Herman  Jones,  Jackie 


Loo.Sonny  Wright,  John  Coleman,  and 
the  Sheriff's  Work  Alternative  Pro- 
gram. 

There  were  19  big  winners  in  the  9th 
Annual  Visitacion  Valley  Arts  Festival 
Show.  All  the  entries  were  excellent, 
and  the  judges  worked  extremely  bard 
to  come  to  a  decision.. .it  was  so-o-o 
dose!  But  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
there  have  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  top 
prizes  (although  all  entries  were  win- 
ners as  far  as  we're  concerned). 

Top  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

NATIVE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
GOLDEN  WEST  (Special  Category 
leading  up  to  entry  in  a  statewide  con- 
test) -  Melissa  Lam,  Christina 
Capistrano  and  Cberese  Tam,  all  of 
Phillip  &  Sala  Burton  High  School  and 
students  of  Ms.  Lillian  Thomas. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  - 
Robert  Medbury,  Ramon  Velanza  and 
Kuan  Koll,  all  of  Phillip  &  Sala  Burton 
High. 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  ADULT  - 
George  Newman. 

PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS, 
ADULT  -  AJejandra  Fuentes,  Ida 
Doninelli  and  Helen  Doung. 

NEEDLEWORK,  ADULT  -  Ida 
Doninelli,  Phyllis  Edwinson  and  Toni 
Longa. 

CERAMICS,  ADULT  -  Ida 
Doninelli,  Alejandra  Fuentes  and 
Emma  Ho. 

UNDER  16  -  Eugene  Lacey,  Con- 
chita  Beronilla  and  Ming  Saelee, 


Art  Students  Have 
Busy  Month 

Under  the  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment of  Ms.  Lillian  Thomas,  the  Art 
students  of  Phillip  &  Sala  Burton  High 
School  have  had  a  busy  May 

On  May  3rd,  the  students  helped 
dedicate  the  "River  of  Hopes  and 
Dreams",  a  collaborative  work  in  which 
they  participated  under  the  guidance  of 
Ms.  Thomas  and  Artist-in-Residence 
Susan  Leibovitz  Steinman.  Featured 
Artists  were  William  Wareham,  Jim 
Growden,  Remi  Rubel,  Francisco 
Perez-Cardona,  Susan  Leibovitz  Stein- 
man, Donnie  Hunt,  Marta  Thoma  and 
Estelle  Akamine. 

Later  the  same  month,  all  the  stu- 
dents had  the  opportunity  to  enter  a 
special  Art  Competition  sponsored  by 
the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 


West,  San  Francisco  Chapter.  This 
local  contest  was  judged  at  the  9th  An- 
nual Visitacion  Valley  Arts  Festival. 
The  winners  work  will  be  entered  in  a 
statewide  competiuon  sponsored  by  the 
Native  Daughters, 

The  Grapevine  reporter  met  Ms. 
Thomas  when  she  came  to  the  opening 
reception  for  the  Visitacion  Valley  Art 
Show,  and  was  impressed  with  her  ener- 
gy and  dedication  to  her  students  and 
theirwork.  She  stayed  late  that  night  to 
make  sure  that  she  had  snapped  photos 
of  ALL  her  students'  work.  There  are 
not  many  teachers  these  days,  who 
would  put  in  all  the  extra  hours  and 
effort  that  this  remarkable  teacher  is 
giving.  This  reporter  was  inspired  by 
Lillian  Thomas'  example,  and  we  hope 
that  our  readers  will  be  as  well.  To  Ms. 
Thomas:  please  keep  in  touch  with  us 
here  at  the  Grapevine. 


From  Where  I  Sit 

B\  Max  or  Frank  Jordan 

The  challenges  we  San  Franciscans 
face  should  never  obscure  the  fact  that 
we  still  live  and  work  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  desirable  city  in  the  world. 

The  budget  deficit  and  political  con- 
flicts notwithstanding,  in  the  past  few 
weeks  we've  managed  to  celebrate  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  Cinco  de 
Mayo,  the  Black  and  White  Ball  and  the 
zany  Bay  to  Breakers  footrace. 

Where  else  but  in  San  Francisco  do 
we  enjoy  such  a  blending  of  cultures  and 
annual  celebrations  which  mark  our 
calandar  of  events  comprised  of  all 
things  purely  and  solely  "San  Francis- 
co." 

The  San  Francisco  Film  Festival 
reminds  us  of  the  historic  legacy  we 
have  inherited  from  the  San  Francisco 
Seals  to  the  new  glory  days  of  the 
Candlestick  Kids. 
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The  wonderful  weather  of  late 
crowns  our  realization  that  no  summer 
is  hot  enough  for  air  conditioning  and 
no  winter  cold  enough  for  anti-freeze. 
(Thank  you  Mark  Twain  for  immor- 
talizing the  reversal  of  our  seasons.) 

The  best  is  still  yet  to  be. 

The  Presidio,  long  the  site  of  one  of 
our  nation's  oldest  army  bases  is 
presently  hosting  the  Gorbachev  Foun- 
dation USA 

We  are  beginning  preparation  for 
the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations. 
It's  very  charter  was  signed  on  the  stage 
of  the  Herbst  Theater  in  1945. 

People  still  accept  less  money  to 
come  to  San  Francisco  and  refuse  more 
to  stay.  Our  closeness  to  the  Moun- 
tains, the  Wine  Country,  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  and  the  Beaches  of  Santa 
Cruz  make  us  a  geographical  destina- 
tion of  enviable  status. 

The  mix  of  our  people  will  make 
anyone  stay  at  home.  From  the  historic 
Obione  and  Miwok  Indian  tribes  whose 
roots  date  back  3,000  years  to  the  mix- 
ture of  cultures  that  poured  into 
California  during  the  Gold  Rush. 
Today  s  San  Francisco  boasts  Asian, 
African,  Italian- Americans  to  Greek, 
Russian,  and  yes  Irish- Americans  all 
livingside  by  side  in  neighborhoods  and 
communities,  and  all  contributingto  the 
diversity  of  this  great  city. 

Yes,  the  challenges  remain  and  they 
will  always  exisL  But  let's  not  forget 
thatwhile  they  do,  we  still  have  much  for 
which  we  can  be  proud  and  grateful. 
And  let's  continue  to  work  together  for 
the  benefit  of  San  Francisco's  future. 


A  carrousel  gave  its  riders  a  whirl  of  a  good  time. 


Shirletha  Holmes- Boxx 


Special  thanks  are  extended  to  the 
BASS  Foundation  from  theyouth  of  the 
valley. 

The  Gang  Prevention  Program  in 
Visitacion  Valley/Sunnydale  has  been 
blessed  in  working  with  the  BASS 
Foundabon  and  Kim  Niclini  who  have 
provided  tickets  for  disadvantaged  GP 
participants  to  attend  such  fabulous 
events  as  the  San  Francisco  Ballet's 
production  of  La  Fille  mal  gardee.  Get- 
ting a  behind  the  scenes  look  at  the 
production  and  meeting  the  show's  per- 
formers, they  expressed  pure  enjoy- 
ment for  this  event  and  genuine  ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity  to  attend. 
Thankyou,  San  Francisco  Ballet! 

Would  you  believe  volunteers, staff 
and  youth  of  the  GP  Program  viewed  a 
Gianta  vs.  Montreal  game  from  luxury 
box  seats?  Barry  Bonds  sure  looked 
good  from  the  luxury  box]  Yes!  This 
was  again  made  possible  by  the  BASS 
Foundation  and  Kim  Nicolini.  No  one 


attending  had  ever  watched  a  game 
from  a  luxury  box  Many  many  many 
thanks!!! 

WWF  wrestling  at  the  Cow  Palace 
was  attended  by  several  of  our  youth 
and  their  parents.  That's  right!  Tickets 
were  given  to  them  compliments  of  the 
BASS  Foundation  and  the  WWF, 
whom  parents  and  youth  are  still  thank- 
ing for  making  it  possible.  Tbjs  event 
was  very  special  because  the  Cow 
Palace  is  right  in  the  backyard  of  Sun- 
nydale,  whose  residents  are  able  to  at- 
tend few  events  because  of  financial 
reasons. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  BASS 
Foundation  and  many  of  their  con- 
tributors for  making  many  of  our 
dreams  come  true! 


Amer-I-can  Program 
Holds  Graduation 

Mrs.  Lucy  White  informs  the 

Grapevine  that  Amer-I-Can  Program, 
Inc.  held  a  Graduation  Ceremony  on 
Friday,  May  14, 1993  at  Woodrow  Wil- 
son High  School.  The  graduation 
honored  the  youth  from  Geneva 
Towers,  Visitacion  Valley,  Sunnydale 
Housing  and  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School  who  have  participated  in  the 
Amer-I-Can  Program.  The  students 
have  turned  their  lives  around  and  are 
saying  "I  can",  according  to  the  spon- 
sors; HUD,  The  John  Stewart  Com- 
pany, The  San  Francisco  Alliance  of 
Black  School  Educators,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Housing  Authority.  Con- 
gratulations to  all! 
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lO'.OOam.   Visitaciow  Valley  library 
45  Lolond  Ave. 


Viaitacion  Valley  Branch,  open  Monday  .Tuesday 
A  Friday  from  1-6  pm;  Wednesday  from  2-7  pm 
ia  located  at  45  Leland  Ave  Call  337-4790  for 
more  infor  rumon. 


Spoco  is  limited;  plaos*  coll 
for  rasatrvotions. 


San  frawcibco  Public  library 
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Muni  Proposes  Bayshore  LRVs 


FROM  PAGE  ONE 

•LRVs  along  Third  St.  operating  in- 
dependently of  the  Muni  Metro  system, 
and  using  new  low-floor  rail  vehicles 
that  do  not  require  lifts  or  high  plat- 
forms along  the  street  for  handicapped 
access; 

*a  Bayshore  trolley  coach,  convert- 
ing the  9  San  Bruno  line  from  a  diesel 
coach; 

•Muni  Metro  on  Caltrain's  rigbt-of- 
way  using  LRVs  from  the  Mission  Bay 
extension  south  with  local  stops  spaced 
at  no  more  than  a  mile; 

*  Muni-operated  rail  along 
Caltrain's  right-of-way  supplementing  a 
parallel  regional  rail  system  on  the  same 
or  adjacent  trackage  with  mulupal  unit 
rail  cars  sharing  a  San  Francisco  ter- 
minal with  Caltrain;  and 

*a  Muni  Metro  hybrid,  combining 
several  alternatives  with  LRVs  running 
from  the  Mission  Bay  Muni  Metro  ex- 
tension along  Caltrain's  right-of-way 
north  of  Islais  Creek,  then  turning  east 
and  runningsouth  along  Third  Sl 

An  alternative  to  leave  all  current 
services  unchanged  is  also  under  con- 
sideration. Recommendatons  have  al- 
ready been  made  against  one  Caltrain 
plan  and  the  trolley  coach  conversion. 

Another  feasible  idea  was  presented 
by  realtor  Henry  Schindel ,  a  long-time 
valley  resident  who  suggested  that  the 
proposed  system  could  circle  Candle- 
stick Park  to  the  east  and  be  built 
through  Executive  Park  to  meet  High- 
way 101  at  Geneva  Ave.  Sucbanallign- 
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ment,  he  explained,  would  reduce  much 
of  the  vehicular  gridlock  that  has 
hampered  both  motorists  and  valley 
residents  for  decades. 

"When  we  have  a  ballgame,  it  takes 
hours  to  get  the  place  cleaned  out,"  he 
said.  "We  are  in  a  valley,  and  the  carbon 
monoxide  is  absolutely  terrible." 

Proposed  changes  for  the  56  Rutland 
would  shift  a  four  block  route  on  Sun- 
nydale Ave.  north,  with  busses  travell- 
ing west  on  Visitation  Ave. 

Yesterday  &  Today 

With  Muni  planning  rail  service 
through  the  Bayshore  corridor  into 
Visitacion  Valley,  an  era  is  recalled 
when  streetcar  service  was  the  primary 
mode  of  public  transportation.  Up  to 
four  Market  Street  Railway  Company 
streetcar  lines  once  served  San 
Francisco's  southeast  corner,  and  by 
positive  reactions  of  some  residents  at- 
tending recent  Muni  planning  meet- 
ings, travel  by  rail  would  again  be  most 
welcome. 

Earliest  of  the  local  lines  were  the  16 
Third  <fe  Kearny  Sts.,  25  San  Bruno  Ave. 
and  the  29  Keamy  &  Broadway  which 
began  operating  around  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Downtown-bound  passengers  could 
hop  the  16  at  the  Six  Mile  House  at  what 
is  now  Bayshore  Blvd.  and  Sunnydale 
Ave.  for  a  ride  up  Third  and  Kearny  Sts 
and  along  Broadway  to  the  Embar- 
cadero,  winding  up  at  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing, 

Route  25  left  the  Five  Mile  House  at 
San  Bruno  Ave.  and  Wilde  St.  and 
travelled  up  Bayshore  Blvd.  to  Fifth  and 
Market  Sts.  along  Army,  Bryant  and 
Fifth  Sts.  Another  option  was  the  29, 
which  long  duplicated  much  of  the  16 
route  before  exiending  it's  terminals, 
past  Wilde  Ave.  from  the  Six  Mile 
House  to  Chestnut  Sl  and  the  Embar- 
cadero  by  way  of  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts. 

September  12,  1941  was  the  last  day 
of  operation  for  the  16  and  29  street- 
cars, with  the  25  eventually  whittled  to 
a  terminal  at  Army  St.  following  a 
several  year  hiatus  from  1937  to  1942 
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and  the  Muni's  H  Potrero  being  ex- 
tended to  various  Visitacion  Valley  ter- 
minals after  the  1944  Muni-Market 
Street  Railway  merger  before  again 
being  cut  back  to  Army  St.  in  1949  and 
suspending  service  on  March  17,  1950. 

Visitacion  Valley  also  had  an  un- 
numbered streetcar  line  which  ran  two- 
and-a-half  miles  from  the  Six  Mile 
House  down  the  present  Bayshore 
Blvd.  and  McDonald  and  Schwerin  Sts. 
for  a  climb  up  Geneva  Ave  to  Mission 
Streetalonga  single  trackwith  turnouts 


from  October  25,  1909  to  July  31,  1937. 

Motor  and  trolley  coaches  in  post- 
World  War  2  San  Francisco  eventually 
replaced  most  of  the  streetcar  lines  with 
the  15  Third -Kearny,  25  Bryant,  and  29 
Visitacion  and  the  30  Freeway  Express 
serving  valley  residents  until  the  routes 
were  reconfigured  in  the  1980s  to  bet- 
ter serve  the  public's  transportation 
patterns,  retaining  the  ever-dependable 
15  to  Fisherman's  Wharf  and  adding  the 
9  San  Bruno  with  its  express  and  the  56 
Rutland  for  neighborhood  service. 


Valley  residents  attended  a  meeting  at  City  Hall 


Neighbors  Day 
At  City  Hall 

FROM  PAGE  ONE 

meets  weekly  with  the  residents  of  the 
Valley,  and  that  their  most  pressing 
concerns  were  the  high  crime  in  the 
Valley  and  the  lack  of  youth  activities. 

Rene  Pascual  told  of  the  muggings 
and  vandalism  that  had  happened  to  his 
entire  family  over  the  past  few  years, 
including  his  wife  who  was  mugged  on 
bcr  own  front  doorstep.  He  stated  that 
3,000  crimes  have  been  reported  since 
1992,  with  2,100  in  the  Ingleside  district 
and  1,400  in  the  Potrero  District  He 
said  there  is  a  high  rate  of  auto  theft, 
drug  dealing  and  lots  of  speeding,  men- 
tioning Leland,  Velasco,  Sunnydale, 


Harkness  <fe  Girard  as  trouble  spots. 
Mr.  Pascual  asked  for  a  Police  substa- 
tion to  be  created. 

Louise  Vaughn  said  that  the  worst 
thing  happened  when  the  City  changed 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Ingleside 
and  Potrero  Station.  She  feels  that  the 
police  officers  do  not  respect  individual 
rights,  and  that  people  in  the  com- 
munity are  punished  for  standing  up  to 
their  rights.  Ms.  Vaughn  informed  lis- 
teners that  the  John  Stewart  Company 
is  giving  up  the  management  of  Geneva 
Towers,  and  that  they  are  leaving  after 
beingpaidalargeamountof  money  that 
tenants  question  their  rights  to.  Fur- 
ther, she  states  that  police  are  seen  as 
overlooking  alleged  improprieties  of 
the  private  security  company  that 
provides  security  personnel  for  the 


Towers. 

Mo  Yuen  Ma  spoke  about  the  high 
concern  in  the  Asian  community  about 
crime,  and  the  feeling  that  Asians  were 
victimized  more  often.  He  said  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  stop  crime,  but 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  Police 
substation  at  the  Visitacion  Playground 
clubhouse. 

Francisco  Lopez  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Organizing  Project  said  that  the 
Playground  at  Cora  and  Leland  has 
been  left  unuseable.  The  swimming 
pool  should  be  more  available,  and 
many  facilities  that  do  exist  are  under- 
used. He  proposed  a  few  ideas,  includ- 
ing a  summer  day  camp  for  McLaren 
Park,  and  also  some  sort  of  petting  zoo 
or  other  animal  facility  for  McLaren 
Park. 

Tina  Neal,  of  the  Sunnydale  Tenants 
Association,  pointed  out  that  although 
Sunnydale  has  some  problems,  many 
times  the  Sunnydale  Housing  is  plagued 
by  people  from  outside  of  Sunnydale 
who  do  crimes  and  then  run  into  Sun- 
nydale to  hide  and  escape  from  the 
police.  She  also  made  a  point  to  men- 


tion that  although  much  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  planned  for  the  youth,  there 
are  no  needed  services  for  adults. 

Shirley  Dorton,  of  the  Sunnydale 
Tenants  Association  asked  why  there 
can't  be  an  indoor  court  for  basketball. 
It  would  be  good,  especially  at  night  and 
for  bad  weather  to  have  such  a  facility. 
Ms.  Dorton  pointed  out  that  it  is  not 
only  Asians  beingmugged,  and  said  that 
she  has  been  mugged  herself.  Shirley 
said  that  they  need  lightingon  the  build- 
ings in  Sunnydale,  and  that  the  police 
and  the  residents  both  have  asked  for 
the  lighting  and  to  have  the  broken 
sidewalks  fixed.  Ms.  Dorton  stated  that 
it  will  take  a  long,  long  time  to  help  fix 
crime;  it  is  not  only  Sunnydale  that  has 
crime  problems,  but  all  over  the  Valley. 
It  is  difficult  to  solve  problems  like  this 
but  we  really  need  help  with  the  Safety 
problem. 

The  supervisors  listened  to 
everyone,  and  promised  to  take  their 
testimony  under  consideration.  The 
meeting  was  continued  to  the  call  of  the 
chair. 


Parents  are  a  Key  in 

Research  has  sh  own  that  increasing 
parental  involvement  in  schools  creates 
the  most  significant  change  in  6tudent 
achievement. 

Recently  released  is  a  video  learning 
program  that  shows  parents  how  to  be- 
come an  effective  and  integral  part  of 
their  children's  education.  Smart  Start 
for  Parents:  How  to  Help  Your 
Children  Succeed  in  School  was 
developed  with  the  input  of  more  than 
200of  the  nation 's  successful  educators, 
developmental  specialists  and  parents 
all  sharing  proven  methods  that  in- 


a  Student's  Success 

crease  student  achievement- 
Smart  Start  shows  parents  what 
today's  schools  are  like,  what's  taught, 
how  to  get  involved  and  how  to  turn 
everyday  activities  into  learning  ex- 
periences. Featured  in  the  learning  kit 
are  three  video  tapes  with  a  companion 
parent's  guide  and  activity  book- 
Smart  Start  supports  schools  by 
showing  parents  how  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  their  children's  education. 
For  more  information,  contact  the 
School  Division  at  21st  Century  Learn- 
ing at  546-6500. 
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CHUCKLE  BARS 

"Wbatcha  writin'  there,  George?" 
asked  Stumpy,  as  he  walked  through  the 
entrance  of  George's  Grocery  on  a 
blistering  hot  afternoon  to  see  his 
employer  scribbling  huge  block  letters 
with  an  old  black  laundry  marker  on  a 
long  rectangular  piece  of  butcher 
paper. 

uHeh,  Heh.  You  evub  bear  of  them 
there  Chuckle  Bars,  Stump?"  answered 
George  with  another  question  as  the 
other  man  negatively  shook  his  head. 
"'Well,  lookee  here,"  he  said  while  hold- 
ing up  the  paper,  still  rolled  on  either 
end,  which  read:  Cool  off!  Win  prizes! 
Chuckle  Bars  on  sale  here! 

Stumpy  was  nodding  his  bead  in 
agreement  to  the  crudely-written  sign 
when  a  mid-sized  refrigerated  truck 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  store  with 
screeching  brakes.  Jumping  from  the 
cab  was  a  young  man  with  black  born- 
rimmed  glasses  dressed  in  a  white 
uniform  who  stepped  through  the  door 
with  a  clipboard  in  hand  to  ask,  "You  the 
guy  wanting  the  ice  cream?" 

That's  me,  son,"  answered  George 
who  motioned  the  distributor  to  his 
checkout  and  promptly  ordered  several 
boxes  of  the  nut-covered  chocolate  ice 
cream  bars.  He  paid  the  man  from  the 
antiquated  cash  register,  and  both 
Stumpy  and  he  watched  as  boxes  of 
Chuckle  Bars  were  placed  into  the 
store's  rickety  old  freezer  before  the 
truck  sped  away. 

"Have  an  ice  cream,  Stump,"  said 
George,  as  he  opened  the  freezer  door 
and  pulled  two  bars  from  a  box.  After 
both  men  had  consumed  their  Chuckle 
Bars,  the  burly  grocer  instructed  his 
even  larger  employee  to  examine  the 
remaining  stick. 

"It  says  I've  won  a  free  record  album," 
said  a  puzzled  Stumpy  to  a  smiling 
George. 

"An'  mine  says  I  got  me  a  free 
colorin'  book,"  twanged  George. 
"Gonna  hafta  get  me  some  of  them  there 
crayons!  Butyou  see,  our  friend  left  me 
a  list  here  of  all  the  prizes  people  can 
win  just  by  eatin'  a  Chuckle  Bar. 
Bicycles,  transistor  radios,  tee-vees, 
toaster  ovens. ..even  electric  can 
openers.  An'  with  it  being  hot  outside 
an'  everything,  they'll  buy  plenty  of  ice 
cream  from  us,  an'  we'll  be  the  one's 
a-chucklin',  heh,  heh!" 

And  hot  the  days  were,  as  the  people 
ofSpringtown  bought  plenty  of  Chuckle 
Bars  from  George,  enough  to  draw  the 
ire  of  grumpy  old  Mr.  Woodleaf, 
proprietor  of  the  only  other  grocery 
store  in  town,  who  didn't  appreciate 
seeing  a  line  of  children  and  adults  wait- 
ing to  buy  anything  from  anyone  else, 

"Just  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
this  ice  cream  business  down  at  the 
rebel's  store,  Dudsworth?"  Woodleaf 
arrogantly  asked  his  store's  meekyoung 
manager  in  the  back  office  as  he 
repeatedly  pointed  a  big  black  walking 
stick  in  the  air  and  then  slammed  it 
across  his  desk. 

"Well  sir,"  answered  Dudsworth, 
"your  profit  derived  from  selling  such  a 
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product  directly  to  the  public  after 
deductions  for  overhead,  minus  returns 
economically  figures  to..." 

"1  don't  want  to  here  any  of  your 
smart  boy  times-tables!"  screamed 
Woodleaf.  'Those  blasted  sidewinders 
down  the  street  are  stealing  my  business 
away!  If  they  can  sell  these  ChuckJe- 
whatcbamacallits,  them  so  can  I!  Now 
where"s  that  truck?" 

"Well  according  to  my  observations," 
answered  Dudsworth,  "  the  Chuckle 
Bar  distributor  makes  his  weekly 
rounds  at  time  deemed  suitable  for..." 

"When?  You  fool!" screamed  Wood- 
leaf. 

"In  about  half  an  hour,"  replied 
Dudsworth  in  a  pacifying  tone. 

"Let's  go!'  ordered  Woodleaf  as  he 
again  slammed  his  cane  across  the  desk 
and  started  walking  towards  the  door. 
"We'll  park  down  by  the  highway,  catch 
the  truck  and  buy  up  all  of  his  ice  cream. 
That  old  southern  windbag  won't  be 
selling  any  Chuckle  Bars  thisweekend!" 

After  parking  next  to  the  highway  for 
nearly  an  hour,  Woodleaf  became  skep- 
tical of  Dudsworth's  timing. 

"I  don't  see  any  truck,  you  moron!" 
screamed  the  old  man  as  bis  anticipa- 
tion had  changed  to  agitation.  "We're 
not  gonna  get  any  ice  cream  today,  are 
we?  IVe  had  enough  of  this  waiting- 
around  stuff!  George  and  his  goons 
have  probably  sold  tons  of  ice  cream  by 
now.  Drive  over  there,  now!" 

Butwhen  Woodleaf  and  Dudsworth 
parked  in  front  of  George's  Grocery, 
they  were  greeted  by  a  large  handwrit- 
ten sign  reading:  "Closed!  Gone  on 
Vacation!" 

"It's  a  trick!"  screamed  Woodleaf,  as 
he  jumped  from  the  car  and  began  rap- 
ping his  walking  stick  against  the  store's 
locked  screen  door.  "We  know  you're 
in  there,  rebel!  Come  out!"  he  yelled  as 
shopkeepers  and  patrons  from  neigh- 
boring businesses  peered  curiously 
through  front  windows  to  see  what  all 
the  ruckus  was  abouL 

"Look,  Mr.  Woodleaf,"  called 
Dudsworth  as  he  pointed  to  the 
Chuckle  Bar  truck  which  had  just 
turned  off  Main  SL  heading  down  a 
road  to  the  highway. 

"What,  the..."  said  Woodleaf  in 
befuddlement  as  he  returned  to  the  car. 
"Go  find  where  that  truck  came  from!" 
he  ordered  his  manager,  who  quickly 
drove  several  blocks  up  the  street  to 
find  several  cars  and  trucks  parked  in 
front  of  Domingo's  junkyard.  On  the 
front  porch  of  his  house  sat  a  rumbling 
old  refrigerator  with  a  sloppily-written 
sign  reading  Chuckle  Bars  and  a  smiling 
Domingo  selling  ice  cream  to  satisfied 
junkyard  browsers. 

"Eeess  good  ice  cream!"  called 
Domingo  to  his  new  guests  who  were- 
,  noticeably  shocked  by  what  they  saw. 

"You  can't  do  this!"  commanded 
Woodleaf  authoritively  to  the  junkman 
who  had  innocently  aimed  two  Chuckle 
Bars  in  his  direction. 

"You'reso  very  right,"  came  the  voice 
of  Officer  O'Brien,  who  had  just  driven 
up  to  the  junkyard  and  was  now  stand- 
ing behind  Woodleaf  and  Dudsworth. 
"I  only  want  one  bar  right  now,  Domin- 

go- 
O'Brien  paid  Domingo  for  a 
Chuckle  Bar  and  quickly  began  eating 
the  ice  cream  as  Woodleaf  and 
Dudsworth  watched  in  awe. 

"You  mean  you're  just  gonna  let  him 
sell  those  things?"  Woodleaf  ques- 
tioned the  lawman,  who  was  finishing 
his  treat 

"I  have  no  choice,"  answered  a  confi- 
dent O'Brien,  who  taunted  Woodleaf 
with  the  ice  cream  stick  as  the  frustrated 
grocer  angrily  snatched  it  from  his 
hand.  "George  and  his  clan  sold  so 
many  of  the  things  that  they  won  a  free 
Chuckle  Bar  vacation,  and  the  town 
needs  a  place  to  get  its  ice  cream.  Good 
ice  cream!" 

O'Brien  then  walked  slowly  back  to 
his  squad  car  with  a  contented  grin  on 
his  face  and  drove  back  down  the  street, 
leaving  Woodleaf  to  nervously  twirl  the 
stick  around  in  his  hand.  He  stopped  to 
read  its  printed  message:  No  Prize 
Today! 
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Little  Vis  Celebrates  Fiesta  Latina 


WES  students  celebrate  Cinco  de  Mayo  and  other  Latin-American 
cultures  with  performances  May  13  during  Fiesta  Latina. 


Once  again,  PG&E  sponsored  a 
most  successful  joint-venture  between 
Visitacion  Valley  Elementary  School 
and  Mission  Education  Project,  Inc. 
(MEPI),  which  worked  with  students' 
parents  to  help  organize  the  event 

Fiesta  Latina  at  "Little  Vis" 
celebrated  Cinco  de  Mayo  and  other 
Latin-American  cultures  May  13  with 
two  exciting  and  colorful  assemblies 
featuring  most  classes  participating  in 
songs,  ethnic  dances  and  choral  recita- 
tions. Stars  of  the  show  were  Ms. 
Garcia*s  4th  and  5th  graders  and  Ms. 


Hale's  4th  grade  class. 

PTA  parents  prepared  a  delicious 
home-cooked  ethnic  feast  for  the  staff 
and  volunteers  to  show  appreciation  for 
their  dedication  and  hard  work. 

PG&E  energy  conservation 
materials  were  distributed  to  parents 
and  community  members  who  attended 
the  event  in  the  school  auditorium. 

Special  thanks  are  extended  to  the 
school  multicultural  planning  commit- 
tee: Mr.  AJdana.  Ms.  Garcia  and  Mr. 
Hciidiey  for  making  Fiesta  Latina  a  real 
success! 


New  Main  Library  Due  in  1996 


Although  recent  San  Francisco 
budget  woes  have  given  an  uncertain 
future  to  the  Qty's  branch  libraries, 
construcuonofthe  new  Main  Library  at 
the  Civic  Center  is  progressing  on 
schedule. 

San  Francisco  voters  approved  a 
bond  measure  in  November  1988  to 
construct  the  new  building  on  Marshall 
Square  adjacent  south  of  the  exisung 
Main  Library,  which  reached  its 
capacity  in  1944. 

Construction  commenced  a  few 
months  ago  after  prior  excavation 
revealed  an  old  foundauon  once  sup- 
porting the  large  former  City  Hall  which 
stood  on  the  site  almost  90  years  ago, 
sparking  interest  from  local  historians. 
Scheduled  opening  for  the  new  Main 
Library  is  in  early  1996,  with  the  present 
structure  slated  to  become  the  future 
home  of  the  Asian  Art  Museum. 

Integrating  a  classic  beaux  arts  style 
compatible  with  the  public  heart  of  the 
Civic  Center  and  having  a  more  con- 
temporary configuration  than  its 
predecessor,  the  new  375,000  square 
foot  library's  exterior  will  be  of  a  light 
grey  granite,  compatible  with  surround- 
ing buildings. 

Organized  around  two  major  spaces: 


a  great  open  staircase  moving  through 
the  building  that  displays  activities  in 
numerousdepartmenls,  and  a  five-story 
skylit  open  space  that  connects  the 
library's  various  parts,  the  structure  will 
have  seven  levels,  with  six  stories  above 
ground.  Designed  for  maximum  acces- 
sibility, the  library  with  contain  seating 
for  2,013  users. 

Book  collections  are  projected  to 
grow  by  50  percent  over  the  next  20 
years,  to  eventually  include  1,272.180 
books  and  audio-visual  volumes,  7,550 
current  magazine  subscriptions, 
340,000  bound  periodical  volumes  and 
2,221,600  government  documents  for 
public  access.  Special  reference  collec- 
tions will  highlight  and  support  re- 
search in  the  ethnic  diversity  of  San 
Francisco. 

Construction  costs  raised  from  bond 
funds  are  estimated  at  just  under  $100 
million.  Additional  funding  for  special 
enhancements  and  interior  furnishings 
and  fixtures  not  legally  available  from 
the  bonds  will  come  from  private  con- 
tributions. 

When  completed,  the  new  Main 
Library  will  represent  the  largest 
public/private  partnership  in  the  history 
of  San  Francisco. 


WHO,  WHAT,  WHEN, 
WHERE,  WHY  &  HOW 


Who:  People  of  Liberia 
What:  Civil  hostilities 
When:  Since  December  1989 
Where:  In  this  southwest  African  na- 
tion  of  38,250  square  miles  and 
1730,000  people  located  east  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  south  of  Guinea.  Liberia 
was  founded  in  1822  by  black  freedmen 
who  settled  the  eventual  capital  city  of 
Monrovia  with  financial  aid  from 
colonizing  societies,  becoming  a 
republic  on  July  26,  1847  with  a  govern- 
ment patterned  on  American  ideals. 
Traditional  beliefs  comprise  70  percent 
of  the  country's  religion,  whose  literacy 
rate  is  only  25  percent 

Why:  Sergeant  Samuel  Doe  came  to 
power  following  the  Army  Redemption 
Council  coup  of  April,  12,  1980  which 
successfully  challenged  and  overthrew 
the  suspectedly  corrupt  government  of 
President  William  R.  Tolbert  Jr.  whom 
rebel  forces  summarily  executed.  Doe, 
himself,  was  also  the  target  of  rivals, 
who  disputed  what  they  claimed  was  a 
fixed  election  in  1985.    When  his 


government  faced  severe  economic 
problems  in  November  1989,  laws  were 
passed  hiking  the  price  of  rice,  a  staple 
grain  in  Libenan  meals,  more  than  50 
percent,  with  a  tax  of  up  to  100  percent 
affixed  to  all  luxury  goods.  In  retalia- 
tion to  these  and  other  drastic 
measures,  a  rebel  organization  called 
the  National  Patriotic  Front  of  Liberia 
(NPFL)  headed  by  Charles  Taylor 
commenced  hostilities  3gainst  the 
government  the  following  month. 

How:  NPFL  rebels  fought  vigorously 
for  several  months  before  Doe  offered 
to  resign  in  July  1990.  By  then  hostiliues 
had  left  Monrovia,  a  city  of  about 
400.000,  in  ruins  with  no  water  or 
electricity.  NPFL  members  also 
charged  Doe  with  the  mass  murder  of 
many  Liberians,  and  fought  right 
through  a  announced  government 
cease-fire,  which  was  eventually  aided 
by  troops  of  the  Economic  Community 
of  West  African  States  Monitoring 
Group(Ecomog)  creatinga  bufferzone 
between  the  NPFL  and  members  of  the 
United  Liberation  Movement  for 
Democracy  (Ulimo),  remnants  of 
Doe's  former  army  which  had  relocated 
to  new  headquarters  across  the  border 
in  Sierra  Leone.  Doe  had  been  beaten 
to  death  September  9,  1990  when 
bodyguards  and  he  were  ambushed  by 
soldiers  of  Prince  Johnson,  yet  another 
rival.  His  post  was  filled  by  an  interim 
president,  Amos  Sawyer,  who  presides 
over  a  nation  where  almost  80  percent 
of  the  Liberian  population  is  now  in 
refuge  from  civil  war.  Although  initial 
relief  efforts  were  attempted  during  the 
cease-fire  to  bring  food  and  medical 
attention  to  Liberian  refugees,  con- 
tinued hostiliues  between  NPFL  and 
Ecomog  forces  necessitated  the  United 
Nations  evacuating  nearly  all  its  staff 
from  the  Liberian  capital  in  October 
1991 


Successful  Career  Day  at  Wilson 


Wilson  High  School  students  attended  presentations  in  22  fields  as 
Career  Day  featured  a  wide  array  of  artistic  fields  in  which  to  enter 
today 's  job  market. 


May  5,  1993  was  Career  Day  at 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School.  During 
3  class  sessions,  the  students  attended 
presentations  in  22  career  fields  cover- 
ing over  100  specific  job  titles.  The  at- 
tendance was  good,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  students  and  the  speakers,  who 
came  from  walks  of  life  as  varying  as  one 
could  imagine. 

The  Arts  were  represented  well,  as 
were  Science,  Medicine,  Public  Ser- 
vices, Education,  Engineering,  Law, 
Real  Estate,  Retail  Sales,  Transporta- 
tion, Computer  Science,  Construction, 
Manufacturing,  Cosmetology,  In- 


surance, Banting,  Service  Industry  and 
others.  The  speakers  all  were  en- 
thusiastic about  their  task.  The  stu- 
dents were  interested  and  polite. 

One  theme  that  was  presented  in  the 
sessions  on  Education  as  a  career  was 
that  a  broad  range  of  interests  coupled 
with  specializing  in  a  selected  main  field 
of  expertise  can  provide  the  flexibility 
that  is  necessary  in  today. ..and 
tomorrow's  job  market- 
On  the  whole,  the  1993  Career  Day 
seemed  very  successful.  It  was  well  or- 
ganized, and  well  thought-out.  Stu- 
dents, teachers  and  presenters  alike 
benefitted  from  this  fine  day. 
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U.S.  Rabies  Experts  Need  Dose  of  Own  Medicine 


By  Sill  Clark 

A  rabies  epidemic  is  sweeping  across 
the  United  States  and  government  offi- 
cials seem  to  be  doing  everything  they 
can  to  make  it  worse. 

That's  the  unfortunate  reality  when 
we  compare  the  U.S.  approach  to  this 
dread  disease  (shotguns,  leghold  traps, 
poisons  and  scare  tactics)  to  the  techni- 
ques used  elsewhere. 

Western  Europe,  for  example,  has  a 
very  sophisticated  wildlife  vaccination 
program  that  has  proven  extremely  ef- 
fective, economical  and  cruelty-free  in 
neutralizing  the  disease.  In  Europe, 
foxes  are  identified  as  the  "vector" 
species,  which  carry  and  spread  rabies. 
So  European  wildlife  authorities  simply 
vaccinate  key  populations  of  foxes  to 
block  the  spread  of  the  disease  -  an  this 
effectively  prevents  small  outbreaks  of 
rabies  from  developing  into  major 
epidemics  such  as  now  experienced  in 
much  of  the  U.S. 

Curiously  the  European  success  was 
based  on  American  research  -  research 
which  Americans  virtually  ignored  for 
decades. 

Scientists  at  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  (CDC)  in  Atlanta  had  an  oral 
rabies  vaccine  developed  by  1970.  The 
great  benefit  of  an  oral  vaccine  is  that  it 
can  be  placed  inside  a  bait,  which  is  then 
set  in  wildlife  habitat  to  be  eaten.  This 
means  large  numbers  of  wildlife 
animals  can  "vaccinate  themselves" 
against  rabies,  without  having  to  go 
through  a  very  stressful  project  of  cap- 
turing large  numbers  of  wild  animals  to 
be  vaccinated  with  a  conventional 
syringe  dose. 

But  the  Americans  largely  ignored 
their  own  discovery,  and  the  oral  vac- 
cine was  set  aside. 

Alongcame  some  enterprising  Swiss 
who  acquired  some  of  the  American 
oral  vaccine  (SAD  strain  of  attenuated 
live  virus)  and  brought  it  back  to  their 
laboratories  in  Berne. 

In  the  autumn  of  1978.  the  Swiss  bad 
completed  their  laboratory  tests  and  or- 
ganized a  field  program  to  immunize 
foxes  with  the  oral  vaccine.  At  that 
time,  a  rabies  epidemic  was  advancing 
eastward  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Geneva  and  heading  straight  toward  the 
Rhone  River  valley. 

The  Swiss  organized  their  field 
project  around  the  town  of  Martigny, 
about  20  miles  down  the  Rhone  valley. 
Tbey  scattered  precisely  4,050  baits, 
each  containing  a  dose  of  the  oral  vac- 
cine, across  about  130  square  miles  of 
foxhabitat,  to  create  what  they  called  an 
"immune  barrier." 

About  60  percent  of  the  foxes  inside 
the  immune  barrier  ate  the  baited  vac- 
cines and  immunized  themselves 
against  rabies.  This  percentage  turned 
out  to  be  enough,  as  the  epidemic  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  barrier  and  then 
stopped. 

In  following  years,  the  Swiss  started 
creating  other  immune  barriers  around 
their  country,  and  gradually  eliminated 
rabies  everywhere.  Today,  only  the 
foxes  inhabiting  border  regions  are  im- 
munized with  the  oral  vaccine  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  entering  Swit- 
zerland from  a  neighboring  country. 

Swiss  success  was  not  lost  on  other 
countries,  and  very  soon  Germany  and 
France  started  an  oral  immunizing  cam- 
paign. Other  European  countries 
joined  in  -  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  and 
even  tiny  Luxembourg.  Important 
technical  progress  has  been  made  in 
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development  of  safer  and  more  effec- 
tive vaccines,  baits  which  are  irresistible 
to  the  animals  that  veterinarians  want  to 
vaccinate  (thus  assuring  a  very  high  im- 
munization rate),  and  various  methods 
of  bait  distribution  and  monitoring. 

Meanwhile  in  the  U.S.,  prevailing 
wisdom  among  authorities  seems  to  be 
that  "dead  animals  can't  spread  rabies." 
Much  of  the  U.S.  policy  seems  to 
benefit  the  hunters  and  trappers,  who 
have  great  influence  in  various  state 
wildlife  agencies. 

They  pursue  a  management  known 
as  "population  control,"  which  holds 
that  if  rabies  vector  species  -  whether 
foxes,  raccoons  or  skunks  -  is  reduced 
to  a  very  low  level,  then  rabies  cannot 
spread.  They  theorize  that  if  the  Swiss, 
in  immunizing  60  percent  of  their  foxes 
can  create  an  "immune  barrier,"  we 
Americans  can  create  the  same  effect 
by  killing60  percent  of  our  rabies  vector 
species.  Either  way,  the  rabies-vul- 
nerable population  is  reduced  by  60 
percent. 

But  there's  a  serious  flaw  to  this 
logic  In  Switzerland,  those  60  percent 
immunized  foxes  are  alive  and  stand 
their  ground.  They're  territorial,  and 
they  don't  let  wandering  (and  possibly 
rabid)  vagrants  enter  their  territory. 

Dead  foxes,  raccoons  or  skunks  do 
just  the  opposite.  Their  deaths  leave 
ecological  vacuums  in  a  particular 
habitat  -  unused  territory.  That 
wandering  (and  possibly  rabid)  vagrant 
finds  it  much  easier  to  enter  a  region 
that  has  been  subject  to  a  "population 
control"  program.  And  therefore  the 
disease  spreads  more  quickly  because 
of  all  the  killing. 

This  phenomenon  is  well  known. 
But  American  authorities  responsible 
for  disease  control  apparently  don't 
read  the  scientific  literature  written  by 
their  European  colleagues  -  or  perhaps 
they  don't  believe  it  -  or  perhaps  they 
simply  don't  want  to  believe  it 

For  example,  Alexander  I.  Wandeler 

What  Is  Rabies? 

Rabies  is  an  acute  infectious  disease 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  It  is 
caused  by  a  simple  virus,  a  few  proteins 
coated  by  a  thin  layer  of  fat 

It  is  horribly  painful  to  all  its  victims 
-  foxes,  skunks,  dogs,  raccoons  and 
others;  especially  people.  And  it  is 
deadly.  According  to  the  World  Health 
Organization,  at  least  50,000  people  die 
from  rabies  each  year.  Nobody  has  any 
idea  how  many  animals  die. 

French  scientist  Louis  Pasteur  dis- 
covered the  first  rabies  vaccine  more 
than  a  century  ago,  with  tremendous 
progress  made  since  then. 

Europeans  are  currently  using  a 
genetically  engineered  vaccine,  vac- 
cinia-rabies recombinant  virus,  or  V- 
RG  in  scientific  shorthand. 

With  V-RG,  a  single  type  of 
glycoprotein  is  stripped  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  rabies  virus,  and  added  to  the 
surface  of  a  harmless  vaccina  virus. 
This  genetic  engineering  creates  a 
harmless  virus  which  an  immune  system 
recognizes  as  rabies,  reacting  accord- 
ingly by  producing  antibodies. 

The  great  benefit  of  V-RG  is  that  it 
is  harmless.  It's  not  a  rabies  virus,  but 
only  appears  to  be  one  in  order  to 
prompt  the  immunizing  response  from 
whomever  is  exposed  to  it 

Another  great  benefit  is  that  it  works 
on  raccoons.  Tests  conducted  in  Pen- 
nsylvania have  demonstrated  that  V- 
RG  vaccine  fed  to  raccoons  in  sponge 
bait  have  induced  the  proper  response 
and  immunized  the  animals  against 
rabies. 

Technology  for  safe,  ecologically- 
sound  and  cruelty-free  response  to  the 
rabies  epidemic  exists.  Yet  state  agen- 
cies responsible  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  public  health  persist  in  behav- 
ing like  barbarians,  issuing  alarmist 
press  releases  and  meddling  with  shot- 
guns, poisons  and  leghold  traps. 

-BUI  Clark 


and  his  colleagues  at  the  Swiss  Rabies 
Center  in  Berne  have  written  many 
papers  describing  their  campaign  at 
Martigny  and  the  several  subsequent 
efforts  around  Switzerland  and  note 
that  "in  no  instance  was  the  (immune) 
barrier  crossed  (by  rabid  animals)." 
They  also  confirmed  that  "there  are  only 
a  few  documented  instances  where 
population  control  measures  actually 
inhibited  the  spread  of  an  epidemic  into 
a  new  area." 

Population  control  does  not  work. 
Vaccination  does. 

L.G.  Schneider,  of  the  World  Health 
Organization's  Center  for  Rabies  Sur- 
veillance and  Research,  commented 
about  the  Swiss  initiative  that  "for  the 
first  time,  through  the  use  of  oral  im- 
munization, a  method  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  rabies  is  available  that  is  effec- 
tive, safe,  inexpensive  and  practical. 
Further,  this  method  meets  the  require- 
ments of  animal  protection  societies, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  preservation 
of  endangered  species,  and  therefore 
represents  a  significant  political  factor." 

American  authorities  appear  insen- 
sitive to  the  European  successes  and 
scientific  literature.  Instead,  it  seems 
U.S.  authorities  are  more  interested  in 
creating  mass  hysteria  and  helping  to 
sell  newspapers  with  headlines  such  as 
"Rabid  Raccoons  Becoming  East  Coast 
Menace." 

The  biggest  menace  of  all,  of  course, 
besides  the  bureaucrats  who  squander 
public  funds  and  the  lives  of  so  many 
animals  on  senseless  population  reduc- 
tion programs,  is  the  hunting  and  trap- 


ping fraternity. 

It's  the  hunters  and  trappers,  who  in 
pressing  for  greater  and  greater  "bag 
limits,"  while  all  the  time  saying  their 
population  reduction  efforts  are  saving 
America  from  the  scourge  of  rabies,  are 
endangering  the  health  of  wildlife, 
domestic  wildlife  and  the  general 
public 

In  fact,  hunters  and  trappers  are 
responsible  for  introducing  the  serious 
rabies  epidemic  that  today  is  rampant  in 
the  northeastern  U.S.  Back  in  1977, 
several  big,  rolly-polly  Dixieland  rac- 
coons were  captured  in  Florida  by 
"sportsmen"  who  transported  the 
animals  to  West  Virginia.  It  was 
believed  these  raccoons  would  provide 
"fresh  blood"  for  the  local  population, 
and  thereby  enliven  those  autumn  hunts 
with  the  hounds,  and  also  provide  more 
luxurious  (and  better  paying)  skins 
during  the  winter  trapping  season. 

It  turns  out,  however,  that  the 
sportsmen  didn't  do  their  homework. 
Rabies  is  fairly  common  in  Florida  rac- 
coons, but  the  local  wildlife  enjoys  a 
good  level  of  natural  immunity,  and  the 
disease  is  not  as  catastrophic  as  is  else- 
where. 

Florida  raccoons  infected  with 
rabies  were  transported  to  West  Vir- 
ginia and  released  into  the  woods  to  mix 
with  local  raccoons.  Unfortunately,  the 
local  raccoons  did  n't  have  much  natural 
immunity  to  the  rabies  strain.  Conse- 
quently, northeastern  states  which 
formerly  reported  a  few  dozen  rabies 
cases  each  year  now  log  more  than  a 
thousand. 

Reprinted  from  Act 'ion  Line. the  Friends  aj  Animals  mag- 
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OUR  OPINION 
Park  Curfew  Law 
Has  Drawbacks 

by  Ming  Saelee  <Sc  J amila  Ward 

This  new  park  law  is  not  working  out 

the  way  it  should.  For  most  homeless 
the  park  is  their  only  home.  It's  the  only 
place  they  go  to  when  they're  tired  or 
when  they  don't  have  a  place  to  go  to. 

Douglass  Playground  Upper  Noe 
Recreation  center  has  the  most  people 
who  lie  in  the  park  and  it  may  be  the 
cleanest  and  best  park  they  can  sleep  in 
and  have  a  rest  from  all  the  traveling 
they  have  been  doingall  day.  It  is  a  home 
for  homeless. 

Mission  Dolores  park  is  where  most 
homeless  people  go  at  night  and  it 
doesn't  depend  on  what  kind  of  weather 
it  is  because  they  go  on  rainy  days  too. 
Mission  Dolores  may  have  a  lot  of 
violence  the  main  reason  because  it's 
right  across  the  street  from  the  high 
school  but  it's  still  a  home  for  the  home- 


less. 

The  park  may  not  be  safe  at  all 
throughout  the  night.  There  is  a  lot  of 
crime  going  on  around  the  park  espe- 
cially at  night  If  the  park  doesn't  have 
the  law  about  the  curfew  violence  goes 
on  and  the  homeless  gets  threatened; 
and  if  the  law  is  passed  the  homeless 
won't  have  a  place  to  stay  and  there 
won't  be  that  much  violence. 

There  are  many  other  parks  that  are 
undergoing  this  new  law.  To  express 
your  feelings  towards  this  issue,  please 
write  to  T.CV.  at  50  Raymond  Ave., 
S.F.,  Ca.  94134orto  the  Mayor,  200City 
Hall,  S.F.,  Ca.  94102. 


Cat  and  Dog 

by  Raecitelle.  Dun- 
Once  there  was  a  cat  and  dog  they 
were  best  friend  they  like  to  play 
together  and  one  day  they  weren't 
friend  anymore  because  they  got  in  a 
fight  and  they  weren't  friend  anymore. 


Lett's  Somewhat  Challenging  Maze 
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Plenty  of  GGNRA  Events  for  Summer  Fan 


SJF.  Library  Offers 
Reading  Program 

By  Lisa  Saelee 

Hey  all  you  kids  out  there!  Guess 
what  the  San  Francisco  Library  has  for 
you?  Its  the  summer  reading  program 
called  Starring  Library  Kids.AII  you 
have  to  do  is  read,  read,  read  and  you'll 
win  prizes  for  reading  boots.  It's  for  all 
children  of  all  ages  to  age  thirteen.  So  if 
you  want  to  join,  it  starts  on  June  19and 
ends  on  August  14 

If  you  read  eight  books  you'll  receive 
a  Giants  ticket  for  September  25's 
baseball  game  Giants  vs.  Padres  game. 
Other  prizes  include  Morrison 
Planetarium  tickets,  paperback  books, 
neon  shoelaces,  and  tickets  to  the  Bay 
Area  Discovery  Museum.  So  ifyou  want 
to  join  remember  it  starts  June  19  and 
ends  August  14. 

For  more  information  about  the 
children's  summer  reading  program, 
please  call  the  main  library  children's 
department  (415)557-4554,  or  your 
neighborhood  branch  library. 

The  Little  Bog 

by  Moruque  Sandoval 

Once  there  lived  a  little  bug  who 
loved  the  month  of  June.  Mr.Kelfy  was 
his  teacher  and  he  was  the  nicest 
teacher  in  the  school.The  littJe  bug  had 
to  go  to  the  dentest  but  he  was  scard  of 
the  dentesL  Because  last  week  he  bad  to 
get  a  chek  up  and  he  was  running 
around  and  the  docter  came  and 
screamed  at  him  and  told  him  never  to 
come  back  again  it  was  time  for  the  bug 
to  go  to  the  dentest-He  was  sweting  and 
scared  in  the  car.  But  when  he  got  to  the 
dentest  it  was  a  defrant  docter  that 
worked  on  his  teeth  and  he  was  very 
happy. 

McLaren  Park  Cleaned 

Trash  and  graffiti  plagued  McLaren 
Park  received  a  sprucing-up  May  22  as 
dozens  of  volunteers  participated  in 
special  day  sponsored  by  Yuban  Coffee 
and  Nature  Conservatory. 

Workers  were  provided  with  park 
cleaning  supplies  to  remove  the  ac- 
cumulated garbage  and  scribblings 
which  had  become  an  eyesore  in  recent 
years,  and  added  finishing  touches  by 
plantings  many  new  trees. 

Participating  in  the  activities  was 
actress  Valerie  Harper  who  worked 
with  the  clean-up  program  at  parks  in 
several  other  cities. 

8FU8D  Mini-Grants 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict 's  recognized  need  to  initiate  and 
expand  parental  involvement  programs 
to  the  diversified  student  and  parent 
population  of  its  various  schools  is  as- 
sisted each  springwith  mini-grants  from 
the  Department  of  State  and  Federal 
Funded  Projects. 

Both  Woodrow  Wilson  High  and  El 
Dorado  Elementary  in  Visitacion  Val- 
ley were  among  the  30  institutions 
receiving  grants  this  year  creating  uni- 
que activities  at  school  sites,  improving 
communication  between  staff  and 
students'  families  with  formal  training 
programs,  multicultural  quilt  making, 
read-at-home  programs,  oral  history 
video  production,  computer  instruction 
and  classroom  parent  volunteer 
programs.  Interpreters  and  translators 
are  provided  at  some  schools  to  accom- 
modate students'  families  who  speak  a 
primary  language  other  than  English. 


Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  will  be  bosu'ng  dozens  of  exiting 
eventsat  various  locations  this  summer. 
For  a  truly  fun  and  educational  ex- 
perience, visit: 

Al  cat rax 

Join  ranger-led  programs,  use  self- 
guiding  brochures  and  take  an  audio 
tourof  the  cellbouse  to  explore  this  his- 
torical island.  Daily  ferry  service  from 
Pier  41,  Fisherman's  Wharf.  Call  546- 
2700  for  boat  schedule.  A  variety  of 
programs  are  offered  daily;  ask  at  the 
dock  ranger  station  which  of  the  follow- 
ing are  offered: 

•Fortress  Alcatraz:  Explore  the 
island's  rich  military  tradition  and  leam 
about  the  19th  century's  most  heavily 
fortified  West  Coast  fort. 

•AJcatraz  is  Indianland:  Find  out 
why  the  Native  American  movement  of 
the  early  1970s  came  to  Alcatraz  for  an 
18-month-longdemonstration. 

•Hollywood  Alcatraz:  Myths  and 
realities.  Join  Ranger  Raquel  Lopez  as 
she  sorts  through  the  facts  and  fiction 
found  in  Hollywood's  portrayal  of  Al- 
catraz. 

•The  Natural  Side  of  the  Rock:  Join 
a  ranger  to  explore  a  unique  island 
ecosystem  where  natural  and  cultural 
history  meet  in  the  middle  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

•United  States  Penitentiary,  Al- 
catraz: A  popular  ranger  program 
which  delves  into  the  truth  about  a 
penitentiary  whose  name  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

♦Escapes!:  By  exploring  the  military 
and  federal  penitentiary  history  you  will 
find  out  if  anyone  ever  did  escape  from 
Alcatraz. 

•The  Battle  of  '46:  Examine  in-depth 
one  particular  escape  attempt  made  in 
1946  that  left  three  inmates  dead  after  a 
three-day  siege. 


Bay  Are*  Discovery  Museum 

An  exciting,  hands-on  museum  for 
children  and  the  young-at-heart  Multi- 
use  performance  space,  arts  and  crafts 
room,  darkroom,  cafe,  educational  gift 
shop  and  interactive  exhibits  are  avail- 
able. This  site  offers  a  spectacular  view 
of  both  the  City  and  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge.  Open  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Wednesdays  through  Sundays  at  East 
Fort  Baker.  From  Highway  101,  exit 
just  north  of  the  bridge  and  follow  the 
signs.  Admissions  are  $3.00  for 
children,  $4.00  for  seniors  and  $5.00  for 
adults.  You  can  call  332-9646  for  more 
information  about  special  events  in- 
cluding the  following: 

•Come  Bug  Us!:  Leam  all  about 
creepy-crawly  friends  this  summer. 
This  exhibition  will  focus  on  insects  that 
are  pollinators,  consumer/recyclers, 
and  adapters.  It  features  honey  bees, 
painted  lady  butterflies,  termites,  yel- 
low spotted  (diving)  beetles  and  scor- 
pions which  are  all  Bay  Area  insects. 

•Bottlecap  Bug  House:  Many 
people  call  Remi  Ruble's  art  garbage 
because  that's  what  it  is!  With  a  passion 
for  recycling,  Remi  creates  fantastic 
mosaics  from  botUecaps  and  other 
found  objects.  This  summer  she  will  be 
at  the  museum  to  help  create  the  first 
Art  Park  sculpture,  a  bigbug  house  tiled 
with  wildly  patterned  bottlecap 
mosaics.  Other  projects  will  include 
making  all  sorts  of  found-object  bugs, 
birds,  and  creeping  vines  to  live  and 


grow  in  the  house.  Bring  bottlecaps! 
For  ages  six  and  up  on  Tuesdays,  Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays  and  Fridays,  June 
22  to  July  16,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  or  2  to  4 
p.m.  Ticket  reservations  at  $8.00  per 
person  are  required. 

•Tot  Spot:  Toddlers  explore  and 
play  in  a  stimulating  environment 
created  especially  for  their  age  group. 

•Salt  Marsh:  An  interactive  exhibit 
teaching  8-12  year-olds  the  plants  and 
animals  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

•San  Francisco  Bay  and  Building  the 
City:  Offering  excitement  for  both  new 
and  retumingvisitors. 

♦Wee  Wednesdays  and  Frolicking 
Fridays:  Special  age-appropriate  ac- 
tivities in  the  art  room,  and  music  and 
movement  in  the  museum's  Tot  Spot 
simultaneously,  so  that  inquiringyoung 
minds  can  roam  back  and  forth  explor- 
ing art  and  music  at  will.  For  pre- 
schoolers and  their  parents,  Wednes- 
days, 10:15  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.,  the  ad- 
mission is  $2.00  for  one  adult  and  up  to 
two  children. 


Cttff 

•Cliff  House  Visitor  Center:  Seethe 
exhibits  on  shipwrecks  and  sea  lions; 
historic  photographs  of  the  Cliff  House, 
Sutro  Heights  Sutro  Baths  and  whale 
models  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily. 
Call  556-8642  for  more  information. 

Fart  Mason 

•Fort  Mason  Center:  A  dynamic 
waterfront  complex  of  visual  and  per- 
forming arts,  cultural  and  environmen- 
tal programs.  For  recorded  informa- 
tion on  daily  activities,  call  441-5705. 

•SS  Jeremiah  O'Brien:  America's 
last  unaltered  liberty  ship  is  still  in 
operating  condition.  Visitors  can  roam 
the  ship  from  stem  to  stern  and  from 
flying  bridge  to  engine  room  from  9  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  daily,  and  until  4  p.m.  on 
weekends  Located  at  Fort  Mason's 
Pier  Three  East,  admission  is  $3.00  for 
adults,  $1.00  for  seniors  and  children 
with  $6.00  for  a  family.  Call  441-3101. 

•Young  Performers  Theatre:  "The 
Adventure  of  Six  Toes,"  a  premier  of 
author  Danny  Martin's  look  into  the 
enchanting  and  magical  world  of  the 
fairies  who  inhabit  the  caves  on 
Emerald  Isle.  A  very  exceptional  fair 
named  Six  Toes,  who  was  born  with  six 
toes  on  each  foot,  changes  the  lives  of 
the  fairies  forever.  Sing  along  with  the 
wonderful  characters  of  gnomes, 
<  dragons,  batgoblins  and  fairy  princes- 
ses. Show  times  are  Saturdays  at  1  p.m. 
and  Sundays  at  1  and  3  p.m.  from  June 
5  to  37  at  Building  C  of  the  Fort  Mason 
Center.  Tickets  are  $5.00  for  children 
ages  2  to  12  and  $7.00  for  ages  13  and 
older.  Call  346-5550  for  more  details. 

•San  Francisco  Children's  Art  Cen- 
ter Summer  Session:  Art  classes  and 
birthday  parties  for  children  ages  2  to  12 
at  Building  C,  Fort  Mason  Center.  Call 
771-0292. 

Fort  Faint 

Tour  the  only  mid-19th  century 
brick-and-granite  coastal  defense  fort 
on  the  West  Coast.  Exhibits,  guided 
programs  and  self-guided  brochures 
are  available  for  the  fort,  which  is  open 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Wednesdays 
through  Sundays.  Call  556-1693  for 
more  information  and  don't  forget  to 
ask  about  the  following  programs  while 
at  the  Sutler's  Store  in  the  fort: 


•Cornerstone  of  Coastal  Defense: 
Learn  about  Fort  Point's  contribution 
to  coastal  defense  from  the  Spanish  for- 
tifications through  World  War  2. 

•Cannon  Drill:  Learn  bow  soldiers 
were  taught  to  load  and  fire  a  Napoleon 
12-pounder  cannon  during  a  Civil  War 
artillery  drill. 

•Ranger's  Choice:  Tap  along  with 
the  company  drummer,  sample  the 
sutler's  wares  and  examine  the  evolu- 
tion of  artillery. 

•Building  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge: 
View  a  videotape  on  the  construction  of 
this  national  civil  engineering 
landmark. 

Marin  Headlands 

•Marin  Headlands  Visitor  Center 
Stop  by  to  leam  more  about  the  Head- 
lands, open  daily  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  at  the  corner  of  Bunker  and  Field 
Roads  in  the  old  Fort  Barry  Chapel. 
Call  331-1540  for  information. 

•Wednesdays  for  the  Birds:  From 
nesting  grebes  to  returning  terns, 
pelicans  and  warblers,  ramble  the 
Headlands  weather  permitting  from  9 
a.m.  to  12  noon  every  Wednesday. 
Wear  layered  dothes,  bring  binoculars 
and  meet  master  of  birds  and  bird  jokes 
Carter  Faust  at  the  Marin  Headlands 
Visitor  Center. 

•Marine  Mammal  Center:  A 
renowned  program  of  marine  mammal 
research,  conservation,  education  and 
rehabilitation,  one  can  see  seals  and  sea 
lions  under  medical  care  from  10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  daily  at  the  end  of  Bunker 
Road  in  Fort  Cronkhite.  Call  289-7325 
for  information. 

•Headlands  Center  for  the  Arts:  Of- 
fering  a  variety  of  programs  to  the 

public  and  working  artists,  including 
open  houses,  performances,  lectures, 
installations,  rental  space  for  studios 
and  artists'  residences,  the  center's  his- 
toric 1907  headquarters.  Building  944, 
was  redeveloped  by  major  American 
artists  and  can  be  rented  for  meetings, 
classes  and  special  events.  Open  Tues- 
days through  Sundays  from  12  noon  to 
5  p.m.,  a  self-guided  tour  brochure  is 
available.  Call  331-2787  for  informa- 
tion. 

Mulr  Woods 

Visit  the  information  displays  at  the 
Muir  Woods  Visitor  Center  and  ask 
your  questions  before  or  after  you  walk 
through  the  ancient  redwoods.  Pur- 
chase the  one  dollar  Self-Guided 
NatureTrail  booklet  and  hiking  map  to 
learn  about  the  area's  natural  history. 
Families  are  invited  to  check  out  a  free 
discovery  pack  for  a  fun-filled  learning 
experience  on  the  trails,  open  daily 
from  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Call  388-2596  for 
details. 

Slide  Banch 

Slide  Ranch  is  a  demonstration  farm 
and  environmental  education  center  of- 
fering classes  and  family  activities,  and 
can  be  reached  at  381-6155. 


This  Marin  County  beach  is  open 
from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily  for  picnics 
and  beach  walking.  Lifeguards  are  on 
duty  throughout  the  summer  months. 
For  the  latest  traffic,  road  and  weather 
conditions,  call  868-1922. 


Toaster  Head  Bv  Mark  Ziemann 
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SFUSD  Organizes 
Partnership  for 
Reluctant  Students 

By  Susan  Wong 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict bas  embarked  on  a  partnersLp 
with  five  coram  unity- based  agencies  to 
offer  additional  support  and  monitor- 
ing to  those  children  who  have 
demonstrated  a  reluctance  to  attend 
school  on  a  regular  basis. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
grant  for  S670.000  was  recently 
awarded  the  District  to  fund  additional 
services  for  these  students  and  their 
families. 

Community  agencies  will  provide 
services  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
street  outreach,  home  visits,  parent 
workshops,  tutoring,  counseling,  case 
management,  and  academic  and  career 
skill  training.  Five  agencies  include 
Asian  Americans  for  Community 
Education,  the  Mayor's  Gang  Preven- 
tion Program,  the  Mission  Language 
and  Vocational  School.  Morrisania 
West  and  the  Real  AJtematives  Pro- 
gram. 

Current  data  and  previous  research 
have  shown  that  students  who  are  most 
likely  to  leave  school  do  so  during  the 
transition  from  middle  to  high  school  or 
in  the  ninth  grade. 

Targeted  population  for  the  extra 
support  services  are  1500  middle  school 
students  who  have  demonstrated  poor 
attendanceforthemonths  of  December 
1091  and  January  1992. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  these 
students  are  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade,  with  the  remainder  in  the  ninth 
grade. 

San  Francisco  Education  2000 
Partnership  Grant  is  a  three-year 
proposal  renewable  annually.  It  re- 
quires a  formal  research  paper  being 
prepared  by  the  District  documenting 


the  effectiveness  of  the  partnership 
grant  and  a  procedures  handbook  for 
use  by  other  districts  to  be  dissemi- 
nated. 

SFUSD  also  plans  to  communicate 
the  significance  of  the  partnership  to 
affected  non-English  speaking  students 
and  their  families. 


Schools  Learn  Business 
With  Adopt-a-School 

Sharing  its  business  people  and  ex- 
pertise with  public  schools,  Adopt-a- 
School.  a  program  sponsored  by  the  San 
Francisco  School  Volunteers  (SFSV) 
has  grown  from  five  partnerships  in 
1987  to  more  than  50  today  by  forging 
one-on-one  relationships  between 
learning  institutions  and  selected 
partners. 

Partners  may  be  businesses,  service 
organizations,  governmental  agencies 
or  institutions  of  higher  education  care- 
fully matched  with  a  school  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  interests  and  needs  to 
develop  common  goals  and  strategies  to 
enhance  students'  learning  experien- 
ces. When  both  connect,  students' 
learning  environments  are  enriched 
and  organizations  are  given  oppor- 
tunities to  invest  in  tomorrow's 
employees,  leaders  and  consumers. 

Adopt-a-School  strengthens  and  im- 
proves schools  programs  by  estab- 
lishing a  climate  for  involvement  and 
interaction  between  schools  and  the 
community.  Partnerships  supplement 
classroom  studies  with  relevant  ex- 
perience that  can  be  used  in  business 
and  society,  fostering  a  better  com- 
munity understanding  of  the  public 
school  system  with  activities  that  can 
include  tutoring  services,  career  aware- 
ness, self-esteem  building  projects  and 
mentoring  programs. 

Additional  informauon  about  the 
Adopt-a-School  program  is  available 
from  SFSV  at  274-0250. 


FIRST  CHILDREN'S  CENTER 


a  warm  and  nurturing  environment 
to  help  the  child  grow 
in  self  esteem  and  social  responsibility 

•  Open  registration  -  enrollment 

•  Vfterschoul  extended  care 

•  Please  visit  our  center  to  sign  up 


The  center  opens  each  week  day 
7.  A.M.  and  Closes  at  6:00  P.M. 

Classes  for  2  and  3  years  olds: 
Classes  for  4  and  5  year  olds: 
Classes  lor  Kindergarten. 


120  Lathrop  Ave. 
San  Francisco, 

Ca.  94134 
(415)468-4055 


mm ) 


WCC  BINGO 
66  RAYMOND  AVE 

(at  Bayshore) 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


v.  mmmm 


Lufok*  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  1 :00  P.fl 

$   D00RS  0PEN  AT  1 1 :30  A.  M. 

*  $63 1 0. 00 


PAYOUTS  EACH  GAME 

GUARANTEED! 

2  PAD  MINIMUM  -  ($5  PER  PAD) 
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FILES  OF  R.  U.  BLAME 
PRIVATE  IYE 

By  Frank  Waturi 

BULANGO  DIDN'T  RETURN 

Night  had  fallen,  and  a  damp,  foggy 
mist  saturated  the  evening  sky  as  Millie 
the  flower  lady,  a  daily  round-maker 
who  resembled  something  like  Buddy 
Hackett  in  drag,  walked  past  the  several 
boats  anchored  next  to  the  pier. 

"Flowers,  getya  flowers,"  she  repeti- 
tively called  out  to  very  few  ears  as  while 
stopping  to  notice  a  shadowy  figure 
moving  about  suspiciously  on  a  deck  of 
one  of  the  boats. 

"Flowers,  mister?"  she  innocently  in- 
quired of  the  startJed  man  who  bad  just 
noticed  the  middle-aged  woman  stand- 
ing in  front  of  him. 

"Ah,  sure!  Why  not?"  answered  Joe 
Bulango,  a  local  fisherman  readying  his 
boat,  the  Suzy  Q,  for  a  departure  to  sea. 
He  looked  into  the  small  box  strapped 
around  Millie's  neck  and  made  a  ran- 
dom selection  from  the  assortment  of 
day-old  flora  she  earned  a  few  bucks 
daily  peddling  on  the  streets.  "Keep  the 
change,"  he  instructed  while  banding 
her  a  ten  dollar  bill. 

"Bless  you,  sir"  remarked  Millie,  as 
she  continued  down  the  pier  and  disap- 
peared around  a  small  shack. 

Bulango  stared  briefly  at  the  wilted 
rose  be  purchased,  then  shook  his  bead 
and  smiled  while  sticking  the  flower's 
stem  into  a  crack  between  the  boards  of 
the  pier.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  he 
started  and  warmed  the  Suzie  Q's  en- 
gine, cast  off  and  headed  out  to  a  still, 
lonely  sea. 

Faint  sunlight  barely  broke  through 
a  crack  in  the  still  ever-present  fog  the 
next  morning  as  a  small  tugboat 
chugged  into  tbe  harbor  and  ap- 
proached the  pier  with  the  Suzie  Q  in 
tow.  Several  rough-looking  bands 
stood  at  attention  on  the  decks  of  both 

ve»«e\«  as  toey  puWed  up  lo  tbe  ptVtngs 

and  secured  both  boats.  After  all  bands 

bad  disembarked,  an  inquisitive  old 
man  with  a  black  stocking  cap,  dirty 
overcoat  and  a  bag  of  smelly  flsb  loudly 
inquired,  "Hey,  where 's  Joe?" 

"Your  guess  is  just  as  good  as  ours," 
answered  a  cop  in  a  rumpled  uniform 
who  slowly  exited  one  of  two  squad  cars 
that  bad  just  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
scratched  his  head,  put  on  his  hat  and 
took  a  large  gulp  of  bitter  black  coffee 
from  a  paper  cup.  From  the  very  loud 
running  conversation  between  he  and 
the  other  three  policemen  from  both 
cars  whose  police  radios  blared  an  echo 
of  events  having  transpired  during  the 
night,  anyone  within  listening  distance 
could  learn  of  the  Suzie  Q's  abandon- 
ment with  engine  still  running  and  no 
sign  of  her  owner  in  a  small  cove  a 
dozen-or-so  miles  north  of  tbe  pier.  Ef- 
forts to  locate  a  body  that  morning  from 
any  potential  accidental  drowning  had 
proven  unsuccessful. 

"Joe  didn't  know  how  to  swim," 
remarked  the  fish-bag-man  after  listen- 
ing to  the  various  radio  reports. 

"It  would  appear  that  way,  wouldn't 
it?"  one  cop  answered  sarcastically  as  be 
temporarily  halted  bis  conversation 
with  the  other  puzzled  officers  to  ad- 
dress attention  to  the  supposed 
busybody. 

"You  know  something  we  don't,  oP 
man?  We're  tired  and  we  don't  have  all 
day!  C'monout  with  it!" 

"I  don't  know  nuthin'  'cept  what  you 
guys  are  yappin'  to  the  whole  pier," 
replied  the  man  in  a  boisterous  tone.  "I 
haven't  seen  Joe  in  a  couple  a  days  and 
IVe  been  sitting  here  all  morning." 

Then  you  are  familiar  with  the  likes 
of  Mr.  Bulango,"  said  another  cop  who 
squinted  his  eyes  repeatedly  as  a  beam 
of  sunlight  broke  through  the  fog.  "Has 
he  been  having  any  problems  lately?" 
the  cop  cautiously  questioned  the  man 
as  he  took  a  few  steps  in  bis  direction. 
"Money?  Depression?  Fishing's  not 
been  all  that  good  lately.  Did  Bulango 
owe  anybody  for  the  boat?  Did  he  ever 
talk  about  suicide?  Did  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this?"  he  rapidly  ques- 


tioned the  man  while  closely  staring  into 
bisbloodshot  eyes  looking  for  a  nervous 
reaction. 

Beads  of  sweat  quickly  formed  on 
the  man's  wrinkled  forehead  as  he  ner- 
vously answered,  "Naw!  Naw!  I  don't 
know  nuthin*!  I  didn't  do  nuthin!  Joe 
an'  I  usedta  have  a  few  drink  together. 
Just  a  few  drinks.  You  know.. .social?" 
be  said  with  a  paranoid  smile  on  his  face 
while  motioning  an  imaginary  cocktail 
glass  to  his  mouth  with  two  fingers. 

Before  the  cop  could  respond,  a  call 
echoed  from  the  radios  summoning  "all 
cars  in  the  vicinity." 

"Don't  go  too  far  away,  old  guy," 
yelled  another  cop  as  his  colleagues  and 
he  quickly  jumped  into  their  respected 
vehicles  and  sped  off  with  screeching 
tires  in  a  large  cloud  of  dusL  They 
quickly  zipped  around  a  small  wooden 
building  adjacent  to  the  pier  where  a 
youngwoman  in  her  twenties  dressed  in 
black  had  stood  unnoticed  listening  to 
the  conversation  and  radio  reports.  She 
briefly  stared  at  the  old  man,  who  was 
now  taking  swigs  of  bourbon  from  a 
flask  bidden  in  bis  overcoat,  then 
looked  around  and  suddenly  sprinted 
away. 

When  dull,  repetitive  knocking  on 
the  glass  door  at  the  office  of  Roscoe  U. 
Blame  woke  the  private  investigator 
from  one  of  his  cherished  mid-morning 
cat-naps  crunched  up  behind  his  desk 
with  the  Morning  News  arranged  hap- 
hazardly over  his  face,  he  instinctively 
called  for  his  trusty  assistant,  Gus 
Goner,  to  enter  tbe  office. 

"You're  late,  Gus!"  yelled  Blame. 
"Uh,  by  the  way  what  time  is  it?" 

'It's  eleven- thirty,  boss,"  answered 
Gus,  who  walked  into  the  office  from 
the  back  room,"  and  IVe  been  here  since 
nine,  remember?" 

"Oh,  yeah,  yeah,  yeah,  okay!" 
remarked  Blame  as  be  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  yawned  while  dragging  his  feet  to 
tbe  door  and  opening  it  to  reveal  the 
youngwoman  from  tbe  pier. 

"  Are  you  Detective  Blame?"  she  in- 
quired with  a  quiver  in  her  voice  as  the 
six-foot  tall  private  investigator  sporting 
a  two  day  growth  of  beard  breathed 
deeply,  turned  to  stare  at  the  lettering 
on  his  door  reading:  Roscoe  Ulysses 
Blame,  Private  Investigator  and 
answered,  "Yeah,  something  like  that." 

"He's  a  detective  when  he's  some- 
times working,  and  a  private  eye  the  rest 
of  tbe  time,"  jested  Gus  from  inside  the 
office. 

Blame  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice  commenting,  "And  that's  Gus,  my 
assistant,  who's  paid  quite  a  handsome 
wad  of  dough  for  bad  jokes.  And  you 
are..." 

"Sally  Bulango,"  answered  the 
woman  as  she  reached  to  shake  Blame's 
hand  which  was  stained  with  ink  from 
the  newspaper. 

"Oh!  Come  in  and  sit  down  Miss 
Bulango,"  said  Blame,  as  he  motioned 
Gus  to  pour  some  cups  of  coffee  from 
an  stained  pot  sitting  on  a  small  burner 
next  to  an  old  filing  cabinet.  "IVe  been 
reading  about  a  Joe  Bulango's  boat  in 
the  paper  here  and..." 

"Nocoffee,  please!"  interjected  Sally. 
"Mr.  Blame,  I  need  you  to  help  find  out 
what  happened  to  my  brother  Joey. 
They  towed  the  Suzy  Q  into  the  harbor 
this  morning  and  he  wasn't  on  iL  The 
cops  said  Joe's  missing.  The  radio  said 
he  drowned." 

Tears  began  rollingfrom  here  eyes  as 
she  gulped  and  caught  her  breath.  "Jo 
couldn't  have  drowned!    He  just 
couldn't!    You  just  have  to  find  my 
brother  Mr.  Blame." 
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"Call  me  Roscoe,"  replied  Blame  as 
he  gulped  his  coffee  and  stared  at  the 
crying  woman  wiping  the  tears  from  her 
eyes  with  a  tissue. 

"Okay,  Ros-coe."  answered  Gus. 

"Not  you,  half-a-loaf,"  retorted 
Blame,  as  he  spun  his  squeaky  wooden 
office  chair  around  to  face  his  assistant, 
and  then  continued  in  a  counter-clock- 
wise motion  to  again  face  his  potential 
client  and  announce,  "Okay,  miss,  we'll 
go  check  it  ouL  Give  us  your  number 
and  we'll  call  you  if  we  learn  anything." 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  exclaimed  Sally,  as 
she  leaped  from  her  chair  and  hugged 
the  startJed  detective,  darting  from  the 
office  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Still  sitting  in  his  chair,  Blame  stared 
at  the  office  door  for  a  few  seconds  and 
nodded  his  head  with  a  sinister  smile  on 
his  face,  then  suddenly  spun  the  chair 
around  to  again  face  his  assistant  and 
say,  "So  are  we  going  down  to  the  pier 
later,  or  what?" 

Fog  horns  and  a  thick  cake  of  white 
mist  greeted  both  men  at  the  pier  that 
evening  as  they  finally  ventured  to  the 


harbor  to  seek  clues. 

'There  it  is,  boss,  the  Suzie  Q,"  an- 
nounced Gus  as  he  pointed  to  direct 
Blame  towards  the  boat  still  tied  to 
pilings  at  the  end  of  the  pier. 

Their  shoes  clumped  rhythmically 
against  the  pier's  wooden  planks  to  an 
eerie  toll  of  a  distant  bell  as  they  ap- 
proached the  boat  and  hopped  aboard. 
Gus  walked  to  the  stem  as  Blame  de- 
scended a  few  steps  into  the  boat's  front 
cabin  to  notice  unfolded  maps,  coffee- 
stained  charts  an  a  miscellany  of  fishing 
equipment  strewn  about  the  interior. 

"Well,  the  guy  isn't  much  of  a 
housekeeper,"  mumbled  Blame  to  him- 
self as  be  turned  to  climb  the  steps  back 
to  the  boat's  deck,  where  he  was  met 
with  a  shadowy  figure  obscured  by  the 
fog. 

"Come  down  into  the  cabin  and  take 
a  look  at  this,  Gus,"  he  called  to  the 
figure,  which  was  responded  with  a 
large  machete  striking  the  cabin  door 
just  inches  from  Blame's  head. 
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They  Were  San  Franciscans| 


GEORGE  DAVIDSON 

At  an  elevation  of  938  feet,  San 
Francisco's  highest  peak  is  named  for  a 
man  whose  local  and  worldwide  scien- 
tific contributions  paved  the  way  for 
progress  In  his  lifetime,  George  B. 
Davidson  published  more  than  300 
scientific  books  and  papers,  and 
received  special  awards  from  35  science 
institutions  in  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

He  was  born  on  May  9,  1825  in  Not- 
tingham, England,  travelling  with  his 
family  to  America  to  eventually  settle  in 
Philadelphia.  Davidson's  desire  to 
learn  gained  him  vast  scientific 
knowledge,  especially  in  astronomy, 
which  earned  him  a  position  with  his 
hometown  college  at  the  young  age  of 
17. 

His  accomplishments  eventually 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  United 


States  Coast  Survey,  which  appointed 
him  the  leader  of  an  1850  expedition  to 
California,  where  he  eventually  settled 
and  later  married.  Davidson  helped 
properly  survey  the  United  States- 
Canada  border,  the  California-Nevada 
border,  and  later  the  boundaries  of 
Alaska.  His  expertise  also  found  him 
travelling  to  many  nations  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  earning  the  praises  of  many 
world  leaders. 

Davidson  became  an  honorary 
professor  of  astronomy,  geodetics  and 
geography  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, a  title  he  kept  until  1905  when  he 
was  granted  emeritus  status.  He  built 
the  first  observatory  in  California  in  the 
City  in  1879,  and  later  helped  plan  the 
much  larger  Mount  Hamilton  Obser- 
vatory. 

His  death  in  1911  at  the  age  of  86 
ended  an  illustrious  career  which  made 
its  mark  in  scientific  advancement  and 
pioneer  achievement.  Davidson  Ave. 
just  south  of  Islais  Creek  in  the  Bay 
View  district  is  also  named  in  his  honor. 


Mayors  of  San  Francisco 


WASHINGTON  BARTLETT 

Self-determination  was  a  key  at- 
tribute in  the  successful  life  of 
Washington  Bartlett,  a  forty-niner  who 
stepped  off  a  ship  from  the  East  in  the 
Bay  Area  as  a  printer,  and  eventually 
became  San  Francisco's  20th  mayor, 
and  later  state  governor. 

Bom  February  29, 1824  at  Savannah, 
Georgia,  Bartlett  departed  from  Char- 
leston, South  Carolina  for  the  West  in 
January,  1849  at  the  age  of  24.  Trained 
as  a  printer,  he  acquired  all  the  essen- 
tials to  commence  a  business  from  a 
Florida  docking  before  continuing 
around  South  America  to  reach  San 
Francisco  on  November  13. 

Once  settled,  Bartlett  commenced 
the  City's  second  daily  publication,  the 
commercially-oriented  Journal  of 
Commerceon  January  23, 1850,  just  one 
day  after  the  previously  tri-weekly  Alta 
California  became  San  Francisco's  first 
daily  newspaper.  With  newspaperman 
JohnS.  Robb,  he  helped  start  the  Stock- 
ton Journal  in  that  town  on  June  18. 

In  the  quickly  changing  San  Francis- 


co newspaper  scene  of  the  early  1850s, 
Bartlett  also  edited  the  Evening  Jour- 
nal, which  commenced  publication  on 
May  25,  1852  and  co-edited  the  Daily 
Evening  News,  which  began  November 
1, 1853. 

Economics  soon  dictated  a  change  in 
profession,  as  he  was  elected  county 
clerk  in  1859,  serving  three  terms  after 
having  been  a  deputy.  Bartlett  also  be- 
came a  lawyer,  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1863.  After  appointment  to  the  State 
Harbor  Commissioner  in  1870.  he  be- 
came a  two-term  state  senator  in  1873. 

Now  well  known  in  Democratic 
politics,  he  ran  for  mayor  in  1882  and 
soundly  defeated  Republican  incum- 
bent Maurice  Blake,  taking  office  for 
the  first  of  two  terms  on  January  8, 1883. 
As  mayor,  BartJett's  most  notable  ac- 
complishment was  cutting  wasteful 
municipal  spending,  thus  allowing  local 
taxes  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Popular  with  voters,  he  successfully 
ran  for  governor  in  1886,  taking  office 
on  January  8  of  the  following  year. 
Bartlett  barely  served  eight  months  as 
California's  16th  governor  before  sud- 
den death  at  the  age  of  63  on  September 
12,  1887  in  Oakland. 
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HII  MONTH 

In    San  Francisco 

HISTORY 


June  1:  In  1850,  the  San  Francisco 
Herald,  started  by  Foy,  Nugent  &.  Co., 
became  the  City's  second  successful 
dairy  newspaper,  entering  the  competi- 
tion with  the  already  established  Alta 
California.  In  1851.  San  Francisco's 
first  organized  transit  service  was  estab- 
lished with  horse-drawn  ominbusses 
operating  from  the  California  Ex- 
change to  Mission  Dolores.  In  1878, 
American  Speaking  Telephone  Com- 
pany issued  the  City's  first  telephone 
books;  June  2:  In  1873,  construction 
commenced  on  Nob  Hill  for  the  Clay 
Street  Railroad,  the  world's  first  cable 
railroad. 

June  3:  In  1913,  Mayor  James  Rolpb 
operated  the  last  horse-drawn  streetcar 
up  Market  Sl  from  the  Ferry  Building 
to  8th  St. 

June  4:  In  1932,  Sigmund  Stern 
Grove,  adjacent  to  the  City's  Parkside 
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district,  was  officially  dedicated. 

June  5:  In  1875.  the  Pacific  Stock 
Exchange  first  opened. 

June  7:  In  \S60,  contractors  began 
laying  the  first  streetcar  tracks  on 
Market  Sl 

June  14:  In  1850,  a  defective  chimney 
at  the  Sacramento  Bakery  started  an 
8:00a.m.  fire,  which  burned  out  of  con- 
trol and  caused  $5  million  in  damages. 

June  15:  In  1857,  San  Francisco 
Water  Works,  the  City's  first  water 
company,  was  established. 

June  22:  In  1851,  yet  another  fire 
started  at  11:00  a.m.  in  a  residence  at 
Pacific  and  Powell  Sts..  causing  S3  mil- 
lion in  damages. 

June  23:  In  1924.  Lt.  Russell 
Maughan  landed  bis  plane  at  Crissy 
Field  in  the  Presidio,  completing  the 
nation's  first  continental  dawn  to  dusk 
flight 

June  26:  In  1945,  the  two  month  long 
United  Nations  Conference  st  the  City's 
Civic  Center  came  to  an  end. 

June  29:  In  1776,  a  mass  celebrating 
the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  was  said 
by  Father  Francisco  Palou  on  the  site  of 
future  Mission  Dolores.  Father  Palou 
traveled  up  the  peninsula  with  a  large 
group  of  setfJers,  and  was  awaiting  the 
Spanish  supply  ship  San  Carlos,  travell- 
ing northward  with  provisions  for  the 
newly  designated  Presidio. 


Silver  Star  Paw  Wow 
Celebrates  Native 
American  Culture 


American  Indian  dancers  will  con- 
vene at  the  sixth  annual  Silver  Star  Pow 
Wow  and  Indian  Market,  June  18-20  at 
the  Kaiser  Arena,  10th  and  Fallon  Sts. 
in  Oakland.  Presented  by  the 
American  Indian  Film  Institute,  this 
gathering  of  tribes  celebrates  the  tradi- 
tions and  diversity  of  Native  American 
culture  through  tribal  song,  dance  and 
cultural  arts. 

Beginning  with  a  spectacular  grand 
entry  June  18  at  7  p.m.,  the  Pow  Wow 
begins  with  a  promenade  of  flag 
bearers,  followed  by  a  flag  song  and 
prayer.  Participants,  representing 
tribes  from  throughout  the  western 
United  States,  dress  in  full  regalia  ex- 
pressing their  unique  heritage.  Cap- 
ping the  ceremony,  traditional  and 
fancy  dancers  will  perform  for  the  spec- 
tators and  ancestors  long  forgotten. 

Silver  Star  Pow  Wow  continues 
throughout  the  weekend  with  dancers 
competing  for  more  than  $5,000  in  cash 
and  honor  prizes.  Original  songs,  rang- 
ing from  fun  and  festive,  war  and  con- 
quest, to  honor  and  religious  will  be 
performed  in  the  native  languages  of 
the  singers. 

Original  artwork  created  by  more 
than  100  Indian  artisans  and 
craftspeople  including  beadwork, 


quilrwork,  leather,  carving,  sculpture, 
quilts,  rugs,  weaving?,  clothing,  silver 
and  turquoise  jewelry,  drums,  Indian 
dolls  and  pottery  will  be  displayed  and 
on  sale.  Visitors  can  also  sample 
authentic  Indian  tacos  and  other  Native 
American  culinary  specialties. 

Open  to  the  general  public  Friday, 
June  18from  6p.m.  to  1 1:30  p.m.,  Satur- 
day, June  19  from  11a.m.  to  11  p.m.  and 
Sunday,  June  20  from  11  a.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.,  admission  is  two  dollars  for  adults 
and  one  dollar  for  youths  under  17  and 
senior  citizens.  More  information  is 
available  by  calling  554-0525. 


FIVE  YEARS  AGO  IN 
THE  GRAPEVINE 


JUNE  1988 

•Valley  Baptist  Church  began  a 
Friday  evening  Parents'  Night  Out  pro- 
gram beginning  June  10  for  children 
aged  3  to  10. 

•After  eight  long  months  of  hard 
work,  students  at  Visitacion  Valley 
Middle  School  celebrated  the  comple- 
tion of  their  Sports  of  Hope  mural  lo- 
cated in  the  gym  with  a  slide  show  and 
music  from  the  Caribe  band. 

•Visitacion  Valley's  annual  Neigh- 
borhood Cleanup  Day  was  scheduled 
for  June  25,  with  junior  membersofS.F. 
Alive's  Visitacion  Valley  branch  slated 
to  meet  twice  monthly  thereafter  to 
sweep  the  neighborhood. 


ACROSS 
I  Respect 
:  Fasten 

7  Feeling 

9  Time  period 
10  Shift 
12.  Island  nation 
14  Columnist  Bombeck 
15.  Percentage 
16  Bright  color 

18  Promissory  note 

19  That  object 

20  Shelter 
21.  Clerk  (ab) 
22  Conveyance 

24  Work  slugishly 

25  Economics  (ab) 
26.  First  number 
27  Narrative  poem 

29  Argentina  tab) 

30  Smoldering  ashes 
DOWN 

1  Negotiated 

2  For  example  (ab) 
3.  Morning 

4  Celebrated 

5  Movable  structure 

blocking  access 
6.  Carry  out 

8  Baked  dough  piece 

9  Imperial  Dominion 
1 1 .  Fester 


Grapevine  Crossword 


13.  Surface  measure 
17  Finish 

20  Firm  fabric 

21  Beer  brand 

23.  Narcotic  preparation 
28.  Type  of  radio 
29  Arkansas  (ab) 


SECOND  TIME  AROUND 
Due  to  an  abundance  of  clue 
errors  in  the  last  puzzle,  we 
are  reprinting  it  again  in  its 
corrected  form 
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Eiploratorium  Now  Open 
Seven  Days  a  Week 

For  the  first  Lime  in  its  history,  the 
Exploratorium,  San  Francisco's 
popular  hands-on  museum  called  "the 
best  science  museum  in  the  world  by 
Scientific  American,  is  open  seven  days 
a  week  during  the  summer  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  Wednesdays  until  9:30  p.m., 
continuing  through  Labor  Day,  Sep- 
tember 6. 

Admissions  range  from  $A  to  $8,  free 
to  all  members  and  children  under  six. 
There  is  no  charge  to  the  public  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Founded  in  1969,  the  wheelchair  ac- 
cessible Exploratorium  is  an  interactive 
museum  of  science,  art  and  human  per- 
ception located  at  3601  Lyon  Sl  inside 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  San 
Francisco's  Marina  district  and  can  be 
reached  at  561-0360. 

Intensive  Annual 
Teachers  Institute 

On  June  8,  the  Exploratorium  Icicles 
off  its  intensive  annual  Teacher  In- 
stitute, with  45  middle  and  high  school 
science  teachers  meeting  daily. 

Educators  from  northern  and 
central  California,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  greater  United  States  and  the  world 
will  spend  a  rigorous  month  working 
closely  with  a  collection  of  exhibits. 
They  will  develop  smaller  versions  of 
these  hands-on  science  experiments 
suitable  for  classroom  use. 

Four  days  a  week,  the  instructors  are 
the  students,  guided  in  science  through 
teaching  materials  and  techniques  per- 
fected by  the  Exploratorium's  own 
professional  teaching  staff.  On  Fridays 
the  tables  are  turned  when  the  visiting 

dee  of  teachers  reinforce  and  Lest  the 
techniques  they  just  absorbed  by  in- 
structing their  colleagues. 

Elementary  school  science  instruc- 
tors will  attend  the  institute  in  August 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS  OF 
CITY  COMMISSIONS  &  BOARDS 


Airports  Commission 
A.ts  Commission 
Boor  J  of  Educoiion 
Sojfdof  Supervisor! 
Commission  on  Aging 
Coram  -  Suiiui  of  Women 
Meai'h  Commission 


1st  A  3rdTu«div 

1st  Monday 

2nd  Jc  -Iih  Tucsd  iy 

each  Monday 

1st  Wednesday 

4'hlbursdoy 

1st  A  3rdTuesJov 


J  D0PM 
3  OOPJkl 
7  QOPM 
2:00PM 
9.  J0AM 
100PM 
.V00PM 


HousingAuthont)-Comm   2nd  &  4th  IhurjJov  4;00PM 


Human  III  ghu  Comm 
Library  Commission 
PlanningCommission 
Police  Commission 
Pon  Commission 
Public  Utilities  Comm 
Recreation  it  Parks 
Social  Services  Comm 


1st  &  3rd  Tburcda>  4:30PM 

1st  Tuesday  4:30PM 

each  l>iurjdjy  1:30PM 

each  Wednetday  5'  30PM 

1st  Tues  Sl  3rd  Wed  4:30PM 

2nd  &  4ih  Tuesday  2:00PM 

3rdlhurtd.iy  100PM 

4thl1iur»d.iy  9^0AM 


Orienteer  the  Presidio 

On  June  13,  use  your  eyes  and  ears, 
grab  a  topographical  map  and  compass, 
head  over  to  the  1,480  acre  Presidio  and 
get  lost!  Soon  to  be  a  national  park,  the 
Presidio  is  a  peaceful  oasis  rich  in 
natural  and  manufactured  elements,  in- 
cluding  historical  structures  and 
landscapes,  native  plants  and  spec- 
tacular views. 

Three  courses  ranging  from  easy  to 
challenging  have  been  prepared  for  the 
public 

Whichever  paih  you  choose,  meet  at 
•  the  front  entrance  to  the  Exploratorium 
anytime  between  9  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  to 
acquire  essential  orienteering  supplies. 
Call  the  Orienteering  Club  at  566-6331 
forfurther  information. 

Environments  Art 

An  environmental  artwork;  exhibi- 
tion focusing  on  the  movements  of 
waves,  clouds  and  flowing  water  and 
their  interplay  on  and  with  the  earLh's 
surface  continues  at  the  Exploratorium 
through  September  6.  Four  artists, 
Michael  Brown,  AJ  Jarnow,  Ned  Kahn 
and  Andrej  Zdravic  were  commis- 
sioned to  create  artworks  that  capture 
cloud  formations,  the  sculpture  of 
landscapes,  stream  and  wave  motion. 


A  CELEBRATION 
Fun!  Food!  Dance! 

A  New  Start  Hair  Studio  will  sponsor 
a  spring/summer  hair  fashions  show  at 
Raffles  Polynesian  Restauran 
1390  Market  St  on  June  20 
from  3  to  9  p.m. 
Tickets;  $15  advance  or  $20  at  door 


No  Host  Bar! 


Live  Music! 


JUNE  15TH,  VOTE  YES 
ON  PROPOSITION  A 

Students  of  San  Francisco  need  quality 
education  programs.  We  can  protect 
their  future  by  investing  in  our  schools 
and  our  community  college. 
Proposition  A  is  not  a  new  tax.  It's  the 
continuation  of  a  local  commitment  to 
quality  education  services.lt  costs  each 
San  Franciscan  pennies  a  day  and  will 
keep  our  school  doors  open. 


we  serve  with  honesty  &  dependability 
FOR  YOU  -  we  buy,  sell,  trade, 
rent,  manage 

HENRY  SCHINDEL 

Real  Estate  Broker 

91  Leland  Avenue  239-5850 
San  Francisco  94134 


Charge  by  phone 


Flowers  for  all  occassions: 

•  Weddings 

•  Funerals 

•  Home  &  Business 
Plant  Care  Service 

•  10%  Senior  Discount 


•415.468.0M5    •    1401    Silver  Ave 


ST.  JAMES  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

240  UIuihI  Avenue      San  Fmncisco,  Ca.  94134        mphonel  (115)  S86-63S1 
Hie  Rev.  Dr.  JcrryO.  Rcsils  Minister 

Church  School  Classes  -  9:15  n.m. 
Sundiiy  Worship  Scn  ico  -  10:30  a.m. 
Wednesday  Itihle  Study  -  1 1:00  n.tii. 
L'ridny  Cottage  Bible  Fellowship  -  7:.*0  p.m. 
Snlordny  Choir  Rehearsal  - 10:00  a.m. 
VOll  ;irc  cordially  welcome  to  join  us  tor  study,  worship,  fellowship  and 

Ben  .co.  We  see  k  lo  leach  [he  Uihle  and  LO  lift  up  Jesus  Christ  sn  He  can 
draw  all  persons  lo  Himself. 

COMB  TO  CHURCH  IMS  WEEK. 


Panda  Restaurant  &  Cafe 


BREAKFAST  '  LUNCH  '  DINNER  '  CATERING  '  FOOD  TO  GO 


73  Leland  Avenue 
585-6419 


Open  Mon.  thru  Sat. 
8:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 


COMMUNITY  BOARDS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SERVING  VISITACION  VALLEY 
SINCE  1976 

Are  you  involved  in  a  conflict? 
Resolve  it  peacefully  at  no  cost 
For  Information  or  Assistance  call 
863-6100 

SE  HABLA  ESPANOL  Uimfo  I  f'l  AH 
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_  FOX& 
CARSKADON 

•fc  Better 


Cathy  M.  Kline 

Lifetime  Senior  Marketing  Consultant 
Broker  Associate 


Residential  Real  Estate 


Same  Great  Service! 


2633  OCEAN  AVE.  at  19TH 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94132 


(415)  334-1880 


